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THE RAINY DAY. 



CHAPTER I. 



A PBETTY girl of nineteen stood at her bedroom 
window in a suburban crescent one maiy March 
afternoon early in the eighties, and looked side- 
waya towards the pillared entrance of some livery 
stables near the carve of the houses where both 
sides of the crescent seemed to meet. Opposite 
the villa in which she lived stood the tall iron gates 
of the parish church, through which could be seen 
no avenue of lime trees leading, between the 
gardens of the crescent, to the ohnrch whose spire 
fiiced in the opposite direction. 

The wind was blowing clonds of dust up the 
road ; and against the railings of the houses were 
plastered ragged sheets of yellow paper through 
which ran a chattering cloud of grit and a whirling 
stream of broken straws. The leafless trees in the 
little front gardens, all black and grimy with years 
of smoke, swayed and shivered in the wholesome 
wind. All the windows in the trim houses were 
dose shut. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and men, holding on 
their hats as they came, were returning from the 
b3 
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4 The Rainy Day. 

City. A father and son, carrying between them a 
large sailing ship and a pole with a brass hook at 
the end, issued from a honse and hnrried away to 
the ponds on Clapham Common. At the comer of 
the crescent was gathered a knot of boys with iron 
hoops, waiting for the other members of the local 
hoop cinb before starting on their weekly run. 
One of these boys, the captain of the club, was 
blowing a whistle with a pea in the air chamber ; 
the others were impatiently grating their skids 
agunst the hoops. A couple of errand boys sat 
upon their baskets by the church gates and watched 
enviously the meet of the hoop club. 

The girl at the window was a bmnette, with 
large, shy, and luminous brown eyes, a hectic 
colouring, and masses of wavy dark brown hair 
which caught the light and looked golden. She 
had a weak month, which was too often smiling, and 
she let her head hang forward in a nervous and 
self-conecious manne^. Brought up in another 
atmosphere, and taught to hold herself well and to 
command the play of her features, this pretty child 
of the London suburbs would have been a striking 
figure even in the &shionable world. 

She saw one of her brothers coming round the 
curve of the crescent, and drew a little back &om 
the window. He was a man of nine-aud-twenty, 
with a pretty face like his sister's. He was dressed 
in a silk hat and a black coat, and carried under 
bis aims two lengths of tongued and grooved 
boarding, out of which he intended to complete the 
making of a pigeon-house. The wind made it' 
difficult for him to get along with his hoards, and 
she knghed as she watched him staggering forward. 
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The Rainy Day. 5 

"If his dear little silk hat should blow offt " she 
exclaimed, and laughed to herself. 

This brother had scarcely pushed open the iron 
gate of his house and moved towarda the back 
entrance of the villa when a handsome young man 
mounted on a grey horse made his appearance 
from the livery stables, preceded by a couple of 
barking fox terriers. Close at the horse's- heels 
came an osUer in shirt-sleeves, carrying a stable 
rubber in his hand, and behind the ostler followed 
a sauntering, pale-faced youth in a sporting lounge 
suit, whose thin, pinched face, with its sleek black 
hair and its two teeth resting on the under lip, was 
like a rat's. 

The horseman walked his horse forward, and the 
two men watched him from the stable gates. The 
members of the hoop club came to the edge of the 
pavement, and some of them called out in proud 
acquaintance," Hullo! "as he passed. The young man 
smiled indulgently on the group. He was a great hero. 

He was fair-haired, with large-lidded eyes, and a 
big humorous chin. He wore his early-brimmed 
billycock hat on one side, and smoked a cigar. His 
coat and waistcoat were of light brown, with a loud 
horsey check ; his breeches were of light green 
cord ; his gaiters of polished brown leather. The 
dogs running in front of the horse turned repeatedly 
to look up at him, wagging their tails. 

As he approached the villa from which the girl 
was watching him, he settled himself more studiously 
in the saddle, fingered his cravat, pulled down his 
waistcoat, and touched the grey horse with his heel 
so that it should present a more warlike appearance 
to the window. 
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6 The Rainy Day. 

Thfl girl's face grew hot and her eyas sparkled. 
She came close to the window, smiling, with her 
head down. The yonng man looked np, and raised 
his hat. The girl kissed her hand to him. He 
offered the most yearning admiration with his eyes, 
and then, as if he could bear the silence and the 
distance of this love-making no longer, touched his, 
horse with his heels and trotted away. 

" Mr. Harry Mason is dead nnts on that young 
lady np there," said the ostler. " What's her 
name 7 — Rose Gavell, ain't it. fUie's not so bad 
looking, neither, dash me if she is. But what a 
mother ! O Lord t " 

The young gentleman, who was known in the 
neighbourhood as Flick Denny, produced a copy of 
the Spordng Tivut from his pocket, and retomed 
with the ostler to the stables. " Z beliere," he 
said, in a lazy drawl, " that Harvester is a bally 
good thing for the Derby." 

" X're put a crown on Hammond's St. datien 
myself," answered the ostler. " Sherwood's no fool, 
and Charley Wood's ridii^. Take my tip, Mr. 
Denny, and have half a thick 'on on Wood's 
mount." 

" Sammy Loates is going to ride St. Gatien," 
replied Mr. Denny, with a lazy cockney drawl. 
" What's the matter with Sammy ? " 

As the girl tmned from following Harry Mason 
out of sight she saw her eldest brother approaching 
the garden gate, all in the midst of what be called 
lapofutQre. He was a tall, lean, long-limbed man, 
with black cnrly hair and a thin neck. He wore a 
black squash hat, and his collar was of the turned* 
down order. His monstacheand short-dipped black 
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The Rainy Day. 7 

beard weie like the coat of a curly retriever. Hia 
face was bloodless, his eyes black aod lominouB. 
In one hand he carried an umbrella and in the 
other a shabby little bag which had once hong 
radiant in imitation patent leather from the window 
of a shop in Cheapslde, with the inspinug label, 
" The Gentleman's Companion, Q», M." 

The girl smiled at the s^ht of her long, thin 
brother with the familiar little bag in his hand. 
She tapped .at the window, and nodded and smiled to 
him. He glanced up and answered her greeting; 
when he smiled he Bhowed two full rows of beautifiil 
white teeth. They were great friends. When he 
was teaching himself shorthand she had read aloud 
to him passages from the newspaper ; and now that 
he was learning French she held the book of Easy 
Conversations while he repeated bis lesson. 

As he closed the iron gate and made his way to 
the back door, a slow and pleasant voice called 
from the basement of the house : " Rose 1 Rose I 
I want you. Come down." 

The girl started and grew pale. 

" Coming, mother," she answered, all the smiles 
gone from her face. She turned from the room 
and descended the dark stairs. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The reader of this little footnote to the history 
of modem London wilt be ioterested to learn some- 
thing aboat the neighbonrhood and the society in 
which Bose Cavell bad grown to the dawn ot 
womanhood. Too much devotion is shown by 
men of letters to the &shionable quarter of the 
town and to tiie more dreadful districtg where a 
hideous poverty struggles for existence. The vast 
tract of country which lies midway between these 
two, and where perhaps more than in either of the 
others the true life of London is lived, has foond 
few explorers and no lovers ; it is a place known 
only to itself. 

Bose Cavell, then, lived on the south side of the 
Thames in a parish squeezed between Brixton and 
Clapbam. The streets, with their two and three- 
storeyed Victorian houses, solidly built and neat in 
appearance, with nice little gardens in front of 
them, were populated for the most part with small 
employers, civil servants, clerks, shop 'assistants, 
and pensioners. Here and there lived a wealthy 
old London tradesman in retirement, reading his 
Bible all the morning and dozing in his chair all 
the afternoon. 

A retired colonel of the Indian Army was an 
object of admiration to the local society, and a 
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The Rainy Day. 9 

doctor who drove a pair of seedy-looking bay horses 
was respected by the whole community. 

But it was the vicar and the vicar's family who 
led the social life of this little neighbourhood. The 
parish was its Court. All through the year bazaars, 
conversaziones, jumble sales, theatricals, concerts, 
and picture exhibitions were organised by these 
indefatigable people. The soap kitchen or the 
Sunday school treat formed the excuses for their 
constant gaieties. The vicar was a painter, liis 
wife played the harp, and all their sons and 
daughters could act, sing, dance, whistle, or play 
upon some musical instrument. They were such 
charming people, too, such good-looking, well-bred, 
and distinguished people, that they found no diffi- 
culty in persuading the humble parishioners, who 
for the most part had bard work in making two 
ends meet, to join in and support these various 
undertakings. 

The day broke in this suburb, not when cocks 
crowed in back gardens, but when the milkman 
began his rounds. Blinds were then pulled up, 
windows were opened, and dusters appeared shaking 
dust into the morning air. 

An hour after this awakening the front doors 
began to open one after another, and men, munching 
the last mouthfuls of their breakfast or lighting 
their pipes, hurried down the streets to catch 'bus, 
tram, or train to the City. It was all movement 
and stir for an hour or two, while these gentlemen 
went to the City, then came the noisy time when 
the skylarking children, frightening dogs and 
startling old women, passed through the streets 
to their various schools ; and then followed the full 
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10 The Rainy Day. 

peace Rod qaiet of the aaburbui day. The streets 
lay almost forsaken. From open windows came 
the soond of young ladies practising their scales. 
Cats dozed in doorways or in garden Bbmbberies. 
A tradesman's cart came and went. A ragged 
fellow sloQched through the street stuffing circu- 
lars into letter-boxes ; or an old man, crouched 
np in a dirty cart, drore slowly by the windows 
crying, "Any old clo' or lumber?" The wives of 
the men in the City made their appearance at eleven 
o'clock, and with string reticules or canvas bags in 
their hands, hurried away to shop in the Brixton 
Head. Servants, at such a time, gossiped with each 
other across garden walla. Policemen met at street 
comers and talked till they feared the approach of 
their sergeant. The ragged old crossing-sweeper — 
called by the street boys Bobin Redbreast — putting 
his broom behind a garden wall, toddled off in 
masculine boots to " the public round the comer." 
The old gentlemen who were retired from the 
civil service generally walked about at twelve 
o'clock, having read the Daily Telegraph, with its 
articles by Mr. Sala, over a comfortable pipe after 
breakfast. They walked about in the main roads 
and looked at the traffic, or took tram to Clapham 
Common and sat upon the old worn benches under 
trees that had shaded Macaulay, or sauntered into 
the saloon bar of some quiet tavern and talked to 
the landlord over a glass of whisky and water. Old 
ladies exercised their shivering toy dogs in the quiet 
streets, grabbing up their pets at the first sight of 
anything so ferocious as a fox terrier or a cat. The 
curate hurried to the poorest streets in the parish, 
overtaking as he went the good district visitors 
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whose leather bags were staffed with tickets for the 
coal club, the boot elab, the blanket elab, or the 
Bonp kitchen- Till dinner-time — one o'clock — the 
parish was as quiet as a hamlet. 

In the afternoon the peace of this little parish 
deepened. Now and then a handsome carriage and 
pair m^ht be seen standing outside one of the little 
villas, or before the wooden door of the vicarage 
garden. The histories of these carriages were well 
known. In two or three instances people who had 
got np in the world and who now tired nnhappilr 
in Kensington, drove down to visit the humble and 
steadfast friends of their early struf^les. In one 
case, the daughter of a poor widow, who was the 
mistress of a wealthy nobleman and lived in a fine 
flat in Victoria Street, drove oot to visit her mother 
and sisters with presents and gossip from the fashion- 
able world ; if she happened to otdl on a Sunday she 
would accompany the family to chorcb, where her ' 
frocks were greatly admired. As for the ounage 
before the vicarage, everyone knew that the vicar 
and his wife bad fashionable Mends and relations 
in what they called '* the West," and it was always 
a matter of pride to them when they beheld these 
fine equipages in their neighbourhood. No one 
dreamed of calling at the vicarage on these occasions. 
Some of the most fervent parishioners, indeed, spoke 
about that grimy red-bricked house as " Bucking- 
ham Palace." 

It was in the evening that the parish woke up and 
became a social world. Sweethearts congregated 
in the main road, or walked arm in arm through 
the quiet streets. Flirtations flourished exceed- 
ingly ; everyone was making love. The yoong 
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Bwells of the neighboarhood, as soon as their girls 
had gone home, went abont ringing bells, knocking 
over auctioneers' boards, burgling empty honseB, or 
— when midnight fell — removing the concrete coping 
stones from the entrance piUars of the houses. 
There was a formidable body of these degenerate 
Mohawks, known in those days as the Brixton Bloods. 
Masical evenings were the great entertainments 
among the more sober people. Loiterers stood in 
the darkened streets, and looked into brightly 
lighted rooms, with apdrawn blinds and open 
windows, listening to the mnsic and the langbter. 
Young meo in black frock coats walked about in 
these bright rooms handing round sandwiches and 
little pink glasses of claret-cup ; a song with a 
choras was taken np by all the guests ; vigorous 
applause followed every performance, however indif- 
ferent ; and towards the end of the evenings ihete 
was generally a little innocent horse-play, and eveiy- 
body came out on the doorstep to smoke cigarettes, 
and chaff, and flirt, and even sing. Tlirough the 
darkened streets at such a time came the postman 
wi^ his rat-tat of the last deliveiy ; and a little 
later the volunteer might be seen marching stifBy 
home after his drill ; while later still the long- 
haired and opera-cloaked musician, who played in 
the orchestra of a London theatre, returned slowly 
to his home smoking a Bohemian pipe. Then 
silence fell once more upon the suburb, with its 
gas-Iampa flickering tiu-ough the leaves of lime 
trees, a silence disturbed every now and then by 
the tinkling of a hansom bell as some roysterer 
returned from "the West"; while aad draggle- 
tailed women of ^e Btteets, some of them grey- 
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haired, stood at dark corners gossiping about 
hard times or dresB, with a watchfal eye for the 
policeman. 

The father of Rose Cavell had been a loyal 
parishioner of St. Matthew's ohoroh, and a model 
parent to his offspring. He had sent his three sons 
to the City of London School, and his daughter to 
a seminary for young ladies in CUpbam Road. On 
the small income he earned as an estate agent in 
Glapham High Street he bad subscribed to the 
parish charities, paid for five seats in the church 
at twenfy-fire shillings a sitting, and always pre- 
sented himself and his family before the eyes of 
the neighbourhood in a decent and prosperous 
respectability. 

How he had done all this on an income which 
never exceeded two hundred and twenty pounds a 
year was largely the secret of his wife, one of those 
honsewiTes of the London suburbs who can defeat 
the most abject pOTerty, and overcome obstacles and 
limitations which would break the heart of their 
richer and their poorer sisters. Mrs. Cavell was a 
wonderful woman. She had genius. To the little 
villa in the crescent, and to the futures of her 
&mily) she applied a Napoleonic thoroughness of 
administration. She never made a mistake. Her 
plans were laid &r ahead. No rainy day could 
overwhelm her, no misfortune defeat her strategy. 
People with yearly incomes of fifty and a hundred 
pounds more than the Cavells possessed lived in 
dingier circumstances, menaced constantly by the 
shadow of that rainy day which is never far off the 
London wage-earner. Mrs. Cavell feared nothing, 
not even God, 
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14 The Rainy Day. 

She and her faiiBbuid had had their differences. 
They had qaarrelled over very small matters, snch 
as the spendiDg of a sixpence or the nature of the 
supper cocoa, bat their great and permanent 
difference had concerned the only daaghtar of the 
fiunily, the heaatifol Rose. Mr. Cavell had been 
immoderately fond of bis dangbter, and against alt 
the -wishes of his wife, who argued that Itoae should 
be pat into the Post Office, he had sent her to the 
Boyal Academy of Music, where she greatly dis- 
tingoished herself in learning to play like a machine, 
and came away as a medallist. Mrs. Cavell's 
opposition broke down, chiefly because one of her 
sous at this time ran away from home, after a 
violent scene, in which he denounced ber as a 
miser, b tyrant, and a deriL For some months 
after that nnfaeard of scene, she was meek before 
her children, and obedient to her husband, for the 
one child to withstand her was her faronrite, the 
only human creature for whom she felt the smallest 
devotion. She permitted her hnaband to spoil 
Bose, and contented herself by saying erery now 
and then to the girl, with one of her pleasant smiles : 
" I shall have you some day, my dear." 

At her husband's death, with full power of 
governance in her hands, she aettied down to enjoy 
Uie sweets of domesUo economy. The eldest son, 
Boaz Cavell — ^who was for ever teaching himself 
things which were of no use to an estate agent in 
tiie suburbs — carried on the Cuther's business. The 
seconi son, Peter Cavell — who was an amateur car- 
penter, a pigeon fancier, and who kept a Zjogic Primer 
at bis bedside — earned a hundred and twenty pounds 
a year in a bank. Bose Cavell, as a teacher of 
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moeic, and as the accompanist at poblic entertain- 
ments, earned some fort; or fifty pounds a year. 
Tbe mother drew apon all their earnings for the 
snpport of her houBebold. Boaz paid her' two 
pomidg a week, Peter thirty shillings, and Bose 
half a sovereign. The rent of the villa was now 
fallen to thirty-eight pounds a year. She did all 
the cooking and housework herself, and saved the 
expense of a servant. On Satmrday a girl from the 
slums washed the front steps for twopence. 

Mrs. Cavell had trained her children in the 
most complete sabservience to her wiU. None of 
them ever thou^t of entering the house by the 
front door, or of walking through the hack passage 
at night, with its sheets of folded newspaper over 
the cheap linoleom, until they had removed their 
boots and put on the slippers which they them- 
selves had placed there in the morning. They 
never dreamed of going out to a party without 
asking her permission. Her cooking met with no 
criticism, and as each child mantled the bedrooms ' 
in which they slept they had no excase for com- 
plaining about her hoosework. The drawing-room 
was only osed on the rare occasion of a visit. The 
dining-room was reserved for the Sunday dinner. On 
other days all the meals were eaten in Uie basement 
breakfast room, which served as a sitting-room for the 
sons and a music-room for Bose, who paid herself for 
the toning of the old yellow-keyed piano, with its 
front of faded red silk. 

In this manner Mrs. Cavell managed to preserve 
a decent appearance before her neighbours. People 
said to the sons, " Yoo have a good mother " ; and 
Eose was always reminded by her friends how 
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gntefal she should be for aach a d«Toted parwit. 
Th« vioar'B favoarite phrase for Mrs. Carell was, 
" an szemplar; woman." Mr. Masoo, the well-off 
oivil servant and the Tioar's churchwarden, was for 
ever preaching about the virtues of the Cavell house- 
hold to his own ehildren. The sons, everybody 
said, were upright and firm young men. Bose, 
although a little flighty, was a devoted daughter 
who helped her mother and looked after her brokers. 
The young dare-devil who had run away at fifteen 
was completely forgotten. He was sitogether 
miworthy of snob parents. 

When Bose arrived in the basement she found 
her motlier standing at the kitchen table shredding 
some dry meat from a narrow shin of beef which 
bad already provided the fiunily with three meals* 
Mrs. Cavell called her to the table. 

" Why were you standing at ^e window just now 
when Harry Mason went by ? " she inquired. Her 
voice was still pleasant and friendly, a stranger 
might have thought that she was playing with her 
daughter. In the deep sunken eyes of the woman 
there was always a smile, and the appearance of this 
smile was emphasised by the broad mouth, with its 
fullness of grey-coloored upper teeth resting and 
pressing on the lower lip. Mrs. Cavell's big-boned 
countenance suggested the face of a cobra : there 
was a glassiness about the little flat eyes, the skin 
was like bleached leather, the chin receded a little, 
the ir<»i-grey hair was strained tightly over the fore- 
head. She was round-shouldered and flat-chested ; 
her head bung forward, and she was always peering 
and glancing sideways with her eyes. 
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" I just waved to him as he went hj," answered 
BoBe, pale to her lips. She watched the movement 
of the knife in her mother's yeUow hand, as it went 
up and down against the shin of beef. 

"If yoa have nothing better to do than wave your 
band to yonng men from the window," said the 
mother, " 70U had better help me to get the tea 
ready." 

" It's not four o'clock." 

" Do as I tell you." 

Bose went to the dresser and began to put cups 
and saucers on a tray. Some boys ran by, rattliog 
sticks against the railings. 

" Little vermin I " exclaimed Mrs. Cavell, blinking 
her eyes at the window. She was thinking of her 
paint. 

Hose could hear her brother Peter sawing wood 
in the shed outside. 

" You remember onr talk about Harry Mason? " 
asked Mrs- CaTell, suddenly. 

'* Yes," answered Rose. 

" Until be is earning a hundred pounds a year I 
will hear of no engagement, and until his income is 
a hundred and fifty poonds, you shall never many 
him. Do yon understand tluit? 

"Yes." 

" I don't approve of him at all. He may be the 
churchwarden's son, but that's no merit of his. 
What does a clerk in an insurance office want with 
horse-riding every Saturday afternoon ? A fine kind 
of husband he'll make, with his volunteering, his 
horses, his dogs, and his comic singing." 

She carried the stripped bone to a saaoepan of 
water and set it on the fire to boil. As she returned 

B.D. 
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to the table to minoe the meat lying on the board, 
she said quietly : " You're bound to make a fool of 
yourself, for you're one of the empty-headed sort 
that marries soon and has a long repentance ; but, 
for your own sake, ill delay the disaster as long as 
possible." 

" I oan't see mnch harm in our being engaged," 
stammered Bose, growing suddenly flushed. 

"Yon wouldn't, my dear," replied Mrs. Carell. 
" It isn't your fault. I'm not angry with yoo. Some 
people are bom stnpid." 

When Hose went to lay the tea-cloth in the break- 
fast room, she found Boaz seated in an armchair with 
his " Gentleman's Companion " open on his knees, 
a many sheeted financial statement in his hands. 
He was studying this document with a profound 
attention, fingering his curly black beard with the 
fingers of his disengaged hand. Through the win- 
dow Hose looked into the garden and saw her pretty 
brother Peter in bis shirt-sleeves, sawing up wood 
for the pigeon-bouse. 

" Why don't you go out and enjoy yourself, 
Boaz ? " asked Bose. " There's an hour before 
tea. You are always sitting indoors ; it isn't good 
for you." 

*' Business must be attended to," he answered, 
cheerfully. " hea affairet tout lei affavret, n'ett-ce 
patV 

" Peter is better off than you," she said. " A 
clerk does sometimes have his half-holidays and 
eTcnings to himself." 

" Yes. Peter is a lucky fellow, but I don't com- 
plain. And Finance is one of my hobbies. I 
understand it." 
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Mi'B. Cavell made her Appearance in the room. 
She shuffled noiiieleBBly about the house in thick 
coarse Spanish shoes with soles of plaited string. 
Bose withdrew to the kitchen. 

" Well," asked the mother, " have you had any 
more answers to that advertisement ? " 

The estate agent's basinesB had been dwindling 
of recent years. After Boaz had paid the rent of 
his tiny shop, and the office boy's salary of seven 
shillings a week, there was now very httle money 
to carry home. A new go-ahead firm with a London 
connection was carrying all the trade away from 
hijD. Mrs. Cavell saw that Boas was not poshfiil 
enough for an auctioneer and estate agent ; she told 
him BO, and bade him bestir himself a little more 
energetically, as if it were as easy to change one's 
nature as one's clothes. But when, in spite of 
these encouragements, Boaz still reported diminish- 
ing profits, she counselled advertising for a partner, 
who would pay a. good round sum for the privilege 
of joining the sinking ship. 

" I have had one hopeful letter," be replied, 
speaking with a quick, nervous enthusiasm. "A 
widow living in Dorsetshire is anxious to find 
employment for her son. It seems the very thing 
for ns. He is only twenty-two. She asks whether 
he could be lodged and boarded with bis partner's 
Aunily, for which she would be willing to pay 
twenty-five shillings a week. Do you think yon 
coold manage that? It wonld be a help in the 
housekeeping, and if be is a decent fellow it would 
not be at all objectionable. His mother wishes 
him to be brought up respectably with Christiao 
people." 
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Un. Cavell's eyes glittered. " Oh, no doabt we 
could mftnage that," ahe answered. 

"The mother sajTS he is a very qaiet, God- 
fearing joang man, bat simple and shy." 

"Nothing could be better," replied Mrs. Cavell. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ib there a harder &te for youth in a great city 
than a long marital engagement, a long term of 
stolen meetings and secret embraces, years and 
years and years of baffled longing and frustrated 
desire ? Romeo, with his eighty pounds a year, 
and counting his annual increase of ten pounds tiU 
he shall be earning three pounds a week— alas, poor 
Romeo I — looks forward, we may be sure, into the 
seven years of courtship which must drag by ere he 
can marry, with a heavy heart and an angry brain ; 
and poor little Juliet, the pretty, healthy, and so 
human Juliet, what does she think of those seven 
cruel years as she stands under the dark trees of an 
evening in her lover's arms, and realises in her own 
inarticulate fashion that nature is sweet, and good, 
and beautiful? Poor Juliet! poor little Juliet I 
with your bright eyes and flushed cheeks, and your 
hps uplifted for kisses, it is always hard for you, 
always very difficult, and sometimes it must be like 
hell. 

The suburbs of all the dties in Europe are for 
young people the battle-ground of these tremendous 
human passions. Everywhere the young heart is 
at war with civilisation and respectability. The 
boy and girl who walk with their arms round one 
another's waist through the dusk of the evening 
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streets, are fighting this battle. They are commoB- 
plaoe to look at, bat the; are fighters, warriors, 
{>erhap8 heroes. Who can tell ? They fight the 
great fight ; the Mght/al conflict of youth. Let us 
say at once that it cannot be otherwise; let as 
admit that civilisation has ordered these things for 
the best, and that on the whole the arrangement 
works very serviceably ; let us admit all this, but 
do not let us stand with the scribes and pbarisees 
and say that there is no torture, no cruelty, no 
deadly and no rnioous conflict in the conditions 
which we lay upon poor wandering yonth. 

Rose Cavell, for one, never questioned the wisdom 
of the world. To marry, as a costermonger's boy 
marries a child of the slums, at nineteen or twenty, 
with perhaps sixteen or seventeen shillings a week, 
this seemed to her the very absurdity of folly ; often 
she had made delighted fiin of those Easter Monday 
weddings in the East End. No ; of course it was 
necessary to wait tilt the lover had Respectability's 
permission to marry. Who would dream of marry- 
ing a clerk on eighty poifnds a year ? Improvident ? 
No, it waa madness. 

She was good, too ; she was religions. She 
listened to every word of the vicar's and the curate's 
sermons. She prayed with eamestnefis. She went 
to Holy Communion. She read her Bible. The 
thought of sin was repugnant to her. She watched 
herself very carefully, and waged a ceaseless warfare 
against the minor faults of her character. She 
tried not to be so self-conscious, not to be vain, 
not to feel resentment for her mother's petty 
tyrannies. She pnt herself out to be a good sister ; 
darned her brothers' socks, mended their linen, 
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accompanied Peter on the piano wbenerer he 
expressed a desire to warble "la the Qloaming" or 
" Sweet Dreamland Faces," and held the book of 
" Easy French CoureraationB " whenever Boaz 
wished to see if he could repeat his lesson. She 
was a good sister, and except in one respect, a 
dutiful daughter, 

Destinj had brought the pretty child to one point 
at which human nature would not let her obey the 
iron ruling of her mother. She loved Harry Mason 
with all the force and earnestness of a pure nature. 
Her conscience absolved her in this matter. It 
never seemed wrong to her that she should meet the 
forbidden lover, that she should let him hold her 
hand, kiss her lipa,wid fold her in his arms. How 
could it be wrong ? She obeyed her mother in not 
marrying the young man, and in not letting people 
know that they were engaged. What harm coold 
there be in this secret fealty to the man whose soul 
she adored 7 

So they often met, these two, and talked of their 
love, and longed for the time when they should be 
married. 

Harry Mason was the idol of the little parish. 
He satisfied the young men by being a sergeant of 
volunteers, a rider of horsea, a magnificent three- 
qaarter back, and a good boxer ; he pleased the old 
people by the part he played in the activities of the 
church ; and he delighted both old and young by 
his comic songs at the winter entertainments. He 
was a fine, handsome, gallant young fellow, with a 
heart of pure gold. His diversions led him into 
rough company, where hard drinking, vigorous 
language, and licence are apt to be taken for 
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Bftcraments of manhood ; bat he WM clean in body 
and his Bonl was strong. He waa spoken of as " a 
good infloence," and " a fine fellow." 

His father, the obnrobwarden, who bad seven 
hundred a year at Somerset Hoose, and was a man 
of some breeding, thought there was no one in the 
world like his handsome boy ; and his mother, who 
lay all day on an invalid's couch, was never tired of 
telling the vicar's wife how Harry would come and 
sit at her side and read the newspaper to her, or 
talk about one of Edna Lyall's novels, or bold her 
hand and make love to her like a little boy again. 

And with all this he was a rakish young fellow, — 
Master Mason, to the boys of the place, with bis 
tight trousers, bis enormously tall and stiff all- 
round collars, bis needle-pointed boots, bis large 
white cravats, bis silk handkerchiefs with their gay- 
coloored brosd borders, and his short-crowned 
biUy-cock hat curled up in the brim like a cow's 
boms. And though be was such a great masher, be 
was the most vigorous of comedians. 

Everybody clapped and cheered at the winter enter- 
tainments when the vicarrose smiling from bis cbfur on 
the platform and announced a song by Harry Mason. 
How the old people in front beamed and twinkled ; 
and how the swaggering young bucks at the back 
of the schoolroom rattled their canes on the desks 
and set up a regular bowl of delight. Then Hose, 
the professioDal accompanist, would be handed up 
tfae three steps of the platform by the courteous 
vicar, carrying a song at which everybody strained 
their eyes to see the coloured caricature on the front 
sheet ; and she would sit down at the piano and 
play and play and play, till suddenly the curtains 
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were polled aside, and with a hop, skip and a jamp 
Harry Uason — rouged and comically attired — 
sprang upon the platform, grasped the Ticar's hand, 
executed the most fantastic dance behind the Uagh- 
ing Rose, and then of a sadden rattle off a lightning 
patter song about a mother-in-law, or drink, or a 
policeman, with a choms that the young bucks at 
the end of the room took ap with energy, and at 
which everybody in the place langhed heartily in 
spite of the often depraved and horrible sentiments. 

The old people in the parish said that he would 
make his fortnne with Toole ; the young people 
declared that he was fnnnier than Arthur Boberts ; 
Rose thought that he ought to play the parts of 
Hugh Conway or George Alexander with Mr. Irving 
at the Lyceum. 

Such was Hany Mason, the handsome, fair-haired, 
&esh-eyed young swell of this little suburb. He 
was tall, thin, broad-sbonldered ; he had large-lidded 
eyes, a long hmnorons chin, and a short straight 
nose. He parted bis yellow hair down the centre 
and brushed it — with the help of pomatom — close 
to his head. He had a large voice, with a bubble 
in it ; he spoke slowly, with a drawl, always smiling, 
a dimple in each cheek at the comers of the twinkling 
lips. He had the' air of a man of the world, a great 
fellow with the ladies and all that ; but he was a 
very clever young man, with a religious conscience, 
and a passionate attachment for Hose. 

Theywould meet sometimes in the pleasant summer 
weather under the railway arches of Brixton station 
and mount the great big omnibus with its three 
horses, which in those days carried people to Croydon 
for ninepence. Although the seats of this 'bus. 
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which WAS GHllsd Noah's Ark, faced to the pave- 
ments and not to the hones, the loTers found any 
amount of pleasure in these ezonraioDB, and were as 
happy as children all the nine or ten miles of the 
journey. Streatham was then a village, Norbury 
but a tiny hamlet, and Thornton Heath Fond a 
collection of cottages. There were green fields 
everywhere, with cattle lying under the trees, and 
cocks and hens scratching in the hedges. One saw 
goats, and geese, and duck8,and horses, and cows, and 
sheep all the long green way. There were little 
inns, where you could buystone bottles of ginger- 
beer and greengages. And Croydon itself was a 
sleepy town, with trees at the pavement's edge in 
front of old red Georgian houses, and with the 
ancient siga of the (greyhound Inn stretching right 
across the narrow, curving High Street. 

How happy our lovers were. Harry had a 
hundred funny things to say on the outward journey, 
which kept Rose smiling and twinkling all the way ; 
and on the return journey through the twilight dusk 
he would put his arm round her waist, draw her 
close to him, and become beautifolly tender and 
sentimental. She loved him for his variety. He 
could go from the broadest comicahty to the most 
dramatic and intense emotion. She had heard him 
sing " Punchinello," and knew that while the people 
cried Bravo 1 there was often that in his heart which 
was worthier of their tears. In a word, young Harry 
Mason — a fine boxer, a great three-quarter back, and 
as handsome a J'oung fellow as any you could find on 
the south side of the Thames — was in the eyes of 
pretty Bose Gavell the most splendid and romantie 
figure in the world. 
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Why could they not be happy in tltese single 
excursions into t\ye couDtry, and coDtentsd with their 
ioBocent kisses and embraces ? Perhaps life might 
hare moved for them without tragedy if the lorer 
could hare felt that by indnstry and perseTerance, 
or by some sudden stroke of fortune, he could torn to 
marriage on some near to-jmorrow. But he earned 
eighty pounds a year, and knew that next year it 
would he ninety, and the year after that a hundred, 
and the year after that a hundred and ten. His life 
lay along a straight road. lie could see to the end 
of it. There was no surprise for him. He might 
write a better hand, add his columns of figures more 
correctly, and display a more intelligent interest in 
his work, than the young man in a black coat so like 
his own who sat next to him at the desk which was 
exactly like that at which he slaved ; but it would be 
all the same at the end of the year, and at the end 
of the year after that. He was a wheel in a machine. 
Anybody would like his place to-morrow. 

He used to talk to Rose about this. It began at 
last to haunt her — this terrible idea of slow moving 
advance in worldly fortune, this dragging weight on 
the feet of youth. 

" Next year, my Gloire de Brixton," he would 
say to Bose, " I shall draw Uiree shillings and ten- 
pence a week more I Of me it will never be snug, 
' He's got ten thousand a year, tiddy &I-I0I ! ' nor 
* As I walk along the Boia de Boulogne with my 
independent air, will you hear the girls declare I 
must be a miUionaire 1 ' Hardly. By Gad, Bose, 
it's rather a dreary monoh through life, this advance 
by a tenner a year." 

How strangely a new thought works in the destiny 
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of bamsD lives. This thonghl of the slowneBB of 
his kdraooe, ■nd the length of their coartship, 
originated with the man ; bat it was in the mind 
of Uie woman that it took root and bore in time the 
fmit of despair and rain. It was the first chill that 
be gave to her. He stated it, jnst as it occurred to 
him, as a boring thought, a nuisance, a deadly dull 
affair ; and, with him, it ended at that. Bat it grew 
in the girl's mind to be something mach more ; to 
be, in fiut, croel^, hopeleasneas, iqjostice and 
despair. 

Re had so much to occupy his thoaghts. He was 
fond of dress, proud of hie appearance, had his work 
all day, bis volunteer drills and his boxing, in the 
working men's club, of which he was secretaty, in 
the evening; his hired horse or his football on 
Clapham Common on Saturday sftemoons, and 
always his comic songs to learn, to help in the 
pariah accounts with his fether, and to wait upon 
his invalid mother. It was a full life, and an active 
life ; lived in a big bustling city, with a house that 
was dear to him, surroanded by brothers and sisters 
who adored him. 

How different was it with Rose — pretty, graceful, 
flattering Bose, with her bright eyes, her downcast 
head, and her self>conscious smiling lipsl What 
other thought could enter her heart or her bnun, 
but that of love ? As she sat at the side of suburban 
pianos beating time with a pencil while her pupils' 
grubby little fingers crawled jerkily and stutteringly 
over the keys, or as she dusted the drawing-room into 
which BO few visitors ever came, or as she held the book 
of " Easy French Conversations " while the bearded 
Boaz, with his smiling, " Wait a minute, Boae ; I'll 
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get it Boon," stumbled through '* Paurgum U diner 
n'at-H faa prSt f " or Combien de tempt tomfaut-il, 
cocher, pourfaire repoier let chevaitx f " and as, too, 
she kneeled in chnrch and liBtened Sunday after 
Sunday to the aame prayers droned in ttte same 
key, while flies bnzzed agtdnat the windows, and the 
vicar's wife smelled, nnder her veil, a silrer-topped 
bottle of lavender salts ; momiag and afternoon, 
evening and night, in fact, from week to week, 
from month to month, what else bad this pretty, 
smiling, and self-conscious girl to do but think 
of love ? 

And so it came about that Bose, and not Harry, 
was the first to realise the horror and the cruelty of 
seven years of courtship. She thought so much 
abont her love that it presently became an obsession 
with her. She carried in her mind bnt one idea, a 
desire for marriage. One idea is a dangerooa tenant; 
a sulking fellow out of sympathy with the world, 
who shuts the door of the mind against callers and 
would keep all ^e chambers of the sonl to himself, 
where he may presently go mad and strike discords 
of his own making on the keys of the brain. Rose, 
with her age and her fine health against her, bad 
received into her mind the stontest, the fiercest, the 
sulkiest, and the most stormful of all ideas — ^the one 
idea of human passion. 

Mrs. Cavell watched her, and knew that she was 
unhappy. To do the mother justice, she did not 
realise the terrific struggle through which the pretty 
child was passing ; she knew nothing of love, nothing 
of human passion. Bat that careful and thrifty old 
1>roman, with the smooth yellow face of a cobra, 
watched Hose oat of her flat, blinking eyea, and was 
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glad that the child had to learn at last obedience 
and the discipline of a long patience. 

One evenitig when Rose came in with hot cheeks 
and glittering eyes, the old woman, who was getting 
ready boiled bonee, empty bottles, and broken boxes 
for the rag-merchant's call in the morning, looked 
np from her work, and with a smile asked Bose if 
she had been walking with Harry MaBon. 

" He was at the vicarage ; he walked back with 
me a little way," she answered. 

"Of course he did; pretty yonng gentleman!" 
smiled the mother. " Well, well ; girls will be 
girls, and hoys will he hoys ; but remember. Miss, 
you are no more engaged to that yomig spendthrift 
than you are to Prince Albert Victor or the Duke of 
Portland. I'll have no fool's wedding in my family. 
There's no room here for you and your husband 
and your children, when they turn him away from 
the office for an idle young idiot, with his stick-up 
collar and his tight troasers. Fsha t that such men 
should be allowed to walk about." 

Harry had once asked Bose why she did not defy 
her mother, why she submitted to the tyranny of 
that terrible old skinflint. 

" Yon don't know how dreadful she can be," Hose 
had answered. " She doesn't strike, and she doesn't 
raise her voice ; she jnst looks and smiles, and all 
the hlood goes cold in your body." 

*' And by Jove," he had answered, sadly, " she is 
really quite right, don't you know. It is awfully 
unwise of yon to be engaged to a poor quiU-driver. 
You might marry anybody. Your mother is a good 
woman, not a doubt of it ; I mean, she has brought 
yoa all up awfully well ; she has worked her fingers 
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to the bone for yon all; and, naturally, don't yoo 
know, she doeBu't want to see her only daughter — 
and such a daughter, by jove ! — tied for life to a 
penniless clerk in an insurance office." 

"I suppose she is good," Boae had answered, 
" but like yonr comic song I think she is ' too 
unnaturally good, too nnnecesearily good, too — too 
— too inconveniently good/ She's awfully sUngy, 
Harry." 

"Still, I think she must have a pretty good 
struggle. It gets more expensive every day to live." 

Good? Was Mrs. Cavell good? Who else in 
the whole parish would have doubted that question? 
Had she not brought up three children in the very 
odour of sanctity, wearing the hall mark of respecta. 
bihty before the eyes of all the world ; and had 
she not borne with the most ChristiBn fortitude and 
the most pious resignation, the wicked, the cruel, 
and the awful ingratitude of that other child, scape- 
grace Jim, who had run away from home, and for 
ten years had been as one dead ? 

Everyone knew that Mrs. Cavell was poor ; she 
told the vicar bo, when she gave him a shilling 
towards the restoration of the church ; and did not 
the neighbours know that she kept no servant? 
The rag-merchant could tell how he bought from 
her the grease out of saucepans and the bones which 
had been boiled again and again for the children's 
soup ; the norsery-gardener could tell how he bought 
the soot &om her chimneys ; the owner of the old 
clothes shop in the Atlantic Boad could tell how 
she' brought him garments which were patched and 
threaded out of all knowledge. But there was no 
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one to tail bow she altered the clothes of her dead 
husband so that they should fit Boas and Peter, and 
made them bay these garments from her ; nor how 
her own undergarments were made up of the dead 
man's linen and flannel shirts ; nor how she went 
to the hatcher and asked for a pennyworth of meat 
for a dog, and made it into two hashes for her 
children ; nor how she woald wait on Saturday 
nights in a long, shabby queue outside fishmongers*, 
butchers* and greengrocers' shops, in places where 
she was unknown, to pnrchase, at charity prices, 
provisions which would last her a whole week. 

Such a hard-working, unselfish, and clever 
woman was not to be found in all London. She 
never purchased a duster or cloth for the house; 
old stockings and socks served for that purpose. 
She never went to concert or bazaar ; her duty, she 
said, lay with her children's home. She never 
bought a new bonnet or a new jacket; she had no 
vanity, she wonld say, being a poor, lonely old 
widow. Such a thing as a newspaper she had scarcely 
read in her life. Books had ceased for twenty years 
to have any interest for her. No ; she was devoted 
to her chil<&en, and woriced for them, slaved for 
them, plotted for them, did everything in fact but 
pray for them, firom morning to night. 

So, no one, we say, would ever have dreamed of 
debating Mrs. Cavell's goodness except Bose. Boaz 
thought there never was snofa a splendid woman in 
the world ; Peter, a Uttle more critical, and a man 
who abominated extravagant language and the 
nse of phrases which could not be proved, held that 
his mother did the best she could with her person- 
ality ; it was only Bose who felt that there was 
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Bomething wrong in this mnch tmmpeted goodness 
of her shabb; old mother. But Kose was careful 
never to hint of this enspicioD except to her sweet- 
heart ; she would have died with fright at the thought 
of her mother knowing it. To bo under the heel of 
her mother, to deliver herself into those cruel hands 
— what a hofrible fate ! 

And yet there was one thing which would make 
her defy even this terrible mother. It was her love. 
She lived with her one idea till her whole character 
changed. She gave up trying to follow the prayers 
in church, and thought abont Harry instead. She 
only went to Communion occasionally. She sud 
bitter things aboat people ; became cynical, 
censorious, unkind. Except when she was with 
her lover she was unhappy. 

He observed the change in her and began to grow 
afraid. He loved her, bat a healthy man's love is 
not the same blind, mad passion of a woman 
infatuated. He began to fear meeting her. She 
set his thoughts into channels that frightened him. 
Her embraces were no longer shy and timorous. 
Her words were like fire in his blood. 

He kept away from her a little. She wrote to him 
passionate letters, letters which frightened him, 
though she had torn up letter after letter which had 
seemed to her too rash, too bold, too wicked. She 
clung to him when they met ; commanded his kisses, 
and uttered all her longings proudly and without 
shame. Poor little Bose, ridden by her one idea. 

" You love me no longer," she said. " You are 
tired of me. Yoa don't come and see me so often. 
Do you love me ? Tell me. Look in my eyes. 
Do you love me ? " 
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" Of conrae I loTe yon." 

" If you threw me orer, I ahoold kill myself. I 
ahoold. I tell yon, I should. I couldn't live 
without you." 

•• I Bhall never throw yon over. Don't be 
nnreasonable. " 

" Why don't you come and see me oftener ? Yon 
nsed to come under my window at night, and I used 
to loBS my hand to yon. Too never came after that 
night when I was dressed for bed ? Why don't 
you come ? " 

"Ah, Bose, I am afraid I " 

" What are you afraid of ? " 

" Of yon. Yon tempt me." 

"Do I?" she said, smiling and glad. "Do 17 1 
am Bo glad. It makes it fair. We are quits ! Kiss 
xne, Harry ; kiss me, again." 

At last he came to her and told her that his mind 
was made np to an irrevocable atep. He would 
marry her secretly. He would get a licence, and 
they would be married in a City church. Unless 
she consented to that, he would see her no more. 
He could not trust himself. 

Consent I She clasped him to her. She kissed 
him. She breathed beautiful endearments into his 
ear, " No one will be able to part na then t " she 
cried. "Ob, my beautifol Harry, what a glorious 
idea. We shall be man and wife. Beally married. 
I shall be Mrs. Harry Mason. Rose Mason. And 
no one. will know. When will you marry me ? 
Soon? Very soon? You will, won't you ? I want 
to feel that you are my husband, that no one can 
ever separate ns, and that we are all the world to 
eaoh ottier for ever and ever," 
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" It will be easier waiting then," he said. 

" EiBs me I " 

"Yon will have to begin thinking abont the 
boose and the fiimitnre." 

" Kiss me I " 

"Where shall we live? We shall have to begm 
hombly, yon know. Boaz must find us a cheap 
little place near Clapham Conunoo." 

" Again, Hany ; kiss me I " 

" Ah, Hose, I love you. Help me to love yon 
without a mistake. Don't let ns spoil it, little 
woman. We will begin to save up together for the 
house. I will bring you all my pennies. We will 
stady furniture lists. I will insure my life to- 
morrow. We will he wise and prudent young 
people. We are going to set up house together, 
little wife. We are going to have a little home all 
to ourselves." 

"In seven years I — in seven years I " she sighed, 
" Kiss me, Harry. I love you more than marriages 
and homes and furniture lists. Ah I " she 
cried, with a deep sigh, "if yon knew how much I 
loved you, you would run away with me now — this 
instant, thU beautiful iastant." 

Poor Bose, poor little fiose, with that seven 
years in front of her. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Rose waa married to H&rr; Mason, by special 
licence, in a churcli behind Lombard Street, and 
made her way home alone in a green-and-gold 
onmibos with a knife-board top and iron ladders on 
either side of the door. 

She waa very happy and excited. She opened 
her parse and looked nervously at the shining gold 
ring, lying all by itself in the middle conqiartment 
reserved for sovereigns. She was a married woman 
now. Her hnsband was back at his desk in 
Lombard Street. Her husband I He had accom- 
panied her to the omnibus, empty at the Orace- 
church Street terminus, and entering it with her, 
bad kissed her for one moment ; his first hosband's 
kiss: a very quick, decorous, and rather nervous 
kiss. Then he bad piled the straw round her feet 
to keep her warm — ^for the Brixton omnibuses in 
those days carried plenty of straw in cold or wet 
weather — and squeezing her hand and uttering 
heartfelt blessings on his bride, had taken his 
departure and left her alone. 

" No one can ever part us now," Hose kept 
saying to herself as the 'has bore her home. She 
would have liked a wedding-dress, and two brides- 
maids, and wedding presents, and tiie ceremony in 
St. Matthew's ; but all that, she told herself, would 
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come after. They vonld be openly married some 
day. For the preaent it sufficed that no one would 
part them. She and Harry Mason were husband 
and wife. 

In her bedroom she Btnmg the gold ring to a 
pretty pink ribbon, and opening her dress, tied 
the ribbon round her neck. The gold ring struck 
coldly at first, but her bosom soon warmed it, and 
it lay nestled between her breasts Uke a thought of 
happiness. 

At night she held the ring in her hands, often 
kissing it, and letting her thoughts carry her 
forward to the time when she would wear it on her 
finger, and when her arms would be laid round 
her lover's neck, and she would see the ring shining 
on her finger as ber bands clasped over his shoulder. 
It seemed to her the most beautiM thought in the 
world that this ring should be nestling at her 
maiden's breast making ber a woman. 

At first she began to save as much of her money 
as she could, and went to study cheap furniture 
shops, and turned over the leaves of circulars 
advertising household linen, and generally enter- 
tained the idea of setting up boui^e. It was a 
favourite excursion to go with Harry to places in 
Clapbam where old large houses were then being 
pulled down, and rows and rows of new little red* 
bricked villas were cutting up the ancient gardens, 
there to choose the bouse in which they should live. 
She talked about the lace blinds she would buy, and 
told him of a pawnbroker's shop in the Atlantic 
Boad where electro piste could be bought for a few 
shillings. They would have the most charming 
little home in the world. Everything should be 
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Tei; simple, but verj good. She liked oak-farmtiire 
wiUi green plush seats for the dining-room, and the 
walls abould have beautiful flowered papers of 
French design. She had bought a cookery book, 
and Celt quite sure she could make nice littlcf 
inexpensive French dishes. Peter would help them 
to put op the bUnds and the gas chandeliers ; he 
was very clever, and it would save them a plumber's 
bill. For some weeks they were very happy 
dreaming of the home that was never to be 
their' B. 

The business of Rose's thoughts were inter- 
rupted for a time by the arrival in the crescent of 
the young man from Dorsetshire, Boaz's partner. 
He was a fat-faced, round-eyed, sqnare-shonldered 
yooDg man, who blushed at a word addressed to 
him, and cackled when he laughed. His name was 
Wride — Joe Wride ; and he caused not the smallest 
annoyance to Mrs. CaveU. 

" You won't mind taking off your boots directly 
you come in, will you ? " she asked, with a beaming 
smile ; " it saves the passages and stairs, and it's 
so much more sensible to change boots in a hall 
than in a room, isn't it 9 " 

" Of com^e. Oh, yes," he answered, red to the 
roots of his yellow hair. 

Once when he came near to apoplexy and violent 
expletives over a mouthful of a breakfast egg which 
Mrs. Cavell had bought in the Kew Cut at thirty 
a shilling, she inquired with a pained incredulity if 
he were really quite sure the egg was not good. 

" My fancy," he made hurry to say, a scarlet face 
above his handkerchief. " Of course it is." 

" Have another go at it," said Boaz, who always 
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tried to pat a cheerful facfl on matters. "Borne 
vasn't built in a day, yon know." 

"Prove it] " said Peter, who objected to loose 
phrases. 

Bnt Joe Wride left tiie egg, which Mrs. Cavell 
presently oonTerted with one other into a salad. 

This young man fell so hopelessly in lore with 
Rose directly he saw her that it was impossible for 
him to throw his whole energies into the estate 
agent's buainess. He spent his time in the little 
Claphftm shop, tnmmg orer the pages of the 
register, with its houses to let — fomished and 
nnfumished ,- and its houses to be sold — leasehold 
and freehold ; reading with unintelligent brain about 
bathrooma (hot and cold), bedrooms, dressing-rooms, 
reception-rooma, basements, offices, gas, electric light 
and gardens, while his soul was filled only with 
desire for the lovely and the gracious Rose, so far 
away from him in the crescent. 

Boaz found in him no rock of defence against the 
competition of the go-ahead rivals. If a bravely- 
dressed lady were ushered into the private room by 
the office-boy (who suffered from chronic bronchitis, 
and spent the greater part of his day in killing flies 
with a thin stick of whalebone out of his mother's 
corset) and began to make inquiries about a desirable 
semi-detached residence in the neighbourhood at 
about forty pounds a year, as though she were 
about to purchase the whole ground-rents of Clap- 
ham, Joe Wride, who was supposed to deal with 
these things, and to give an air of prosperity to the 
firm, by asking inquirers kindly to lower their voices- 
indicating by a nod of the head the bearded Boaz 
profoundly occupied in a Shakespearean pose with 
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a huge iuventoi; thirty years old — Joe Wride, I 
say, instead of doing this, would flame up in the 
face, and pointing a trembling finger to Boaz, would 
stutter out, " Yonder'g the gentleman," and imme- 
diately begin opening and shutting drawers in his 
little ink-stained table. 

" You'll get used to it in time," Boaz would say. 
" It's rather delicate work, and requires practice. 
Don't be downhearted, old man." Boaz was a 
good fellow. 

One curious result of Joe's nervousness was a 
sudden acoession of peacefnlness to the brain of 
Boaz. He derived strength from living with a person 
more diffident than himself. From playing the 
&ther to Joe he began to play patron to his cus- 
tomers. He inspired people with confidence. When 
he held an auction, in showing off before Joe he 
carried his audience with him, and did good business. 
The firm began to hold its own. 

" We will get out a new kind of board," said 
Boaz. "Instead of white letters on a black ground, 
why not red letters on a white ground, with the 
firm's name in black." 

" Or blue," said Joe, after a minute's thought. 

" By Jingo, that's rather daring 1 " exclaimed 
Boaz, showing a31 his nice teeth. "Bed, white, 
and blue ] Patriotic, eh ? " 

Joe was so overcome by having at last done 
something for the firm that he grew very red and 
felt extraordinary silent. 

"But it wouldn't do," said Boaz, who prided 
himself in seeing all round a subject. "It would 
offend the Liberals. We must be careful. TUs is a 
very delicate business, Joe. TrodeUcatJevouidis!" 
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So Joe, who now felt that h« had ver; nearlj 
pluDged the firm into bankruptcy by one ill-con- 
aidered idea, held his peace after a stammered 
apology, and gave himself op to dreaming of Rose. 
He had never seen anything like Boee in Dorset- 
shire. He thought she was the most fragile and 
dehcate piece of fragrant womanhood in alt the 
world. He could imagine nothing more dainty, 
more soft, more bewitching, more tender. And 
being a big young man he feared to tench her or 
to speak to her lest the Tiaion should break. But 
Joe was Boon to learn London courage. 

Mrs. Cavell was returning one afternoon from 
the Hew Cnt, whither she walked three days every 
week to do her housekeeping, when she was suddenly 
overtaken by a young man in a thin blue sei^e aoit, 
who turned round as he got abreast of her, and 
exclaimed, " I thought it was you I How are you, 
mother?" 

It was her son, Jim Cavell, the truant, the stranger 
of ten years. 

She stopped short, smiling at the lithe, active 
young fellow in his worn, thin suit, like an old oat, 
her eyelids blinking and her teeth pressing over the 
lower lip, 

" You haven't altered a bit," he said. " I recog- 
nised your dear old shoulder blades!" He 
pushed his hat to the back of his head and 
laughed. "How are you? Lord A'mighty, how 
are you ? " 

" Where have you been ? " she asked, scanning 
the clean-shaven, copper-coloured face with its lines 
and seams, its mark of suffering, devilry, courage, 
and cruelty. He was handsome enough to please 
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& njother, cniel-looking eDoogh to inspire passion 
in ihe bosoms of certain women. 

" Queensland and South Airica," he sud, showing 
his white teeth. "Long way, isn't it?" He was 
grinning at her, amused at her appearance, hke a 
grown-up person studying a child. 

" How long hare you been back 7 " 

"I landed at Tilbury a couple of hoars ago. 
I've come straight home. How are the others? 
How's Bose 7 And Peter, and old Boaz ? And 
how ore you, dear old pal 7 The goremor's dead, 
isu't he 7 " 

" Where's your lu^age ? " she asked, bub- 
piciously. 

He drew a worn tooth-brush from his waistcoat 
pocket, and held it up, laughing, " The lot I " he 
exclaimed. 

" Ah I " 

"No, I haven't brought a fcnrtune with me 
this time, he said, " and I had a hell of a time on 
the boat. I'm pegged out. Damme, mother, I'm 
hungry." 

She began to walk on. " We are very poor," she 
said. " We can do nothing for you. It is not to 
be expected that we should. The others have helped 
all these years. You have never given ns even a 
thought." 

" Cheer up," he said, laughing; " I shall be off 
again soon." 

" Where to ? How soon 7 " She glanced up at 
him, quickly and eagerly. 

" Do you think I could stand living a day longer 
than necessary in this end-of-a-sack, this dirty httle, 
pokey httle, stRrring little hole of a place ? What t 
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after A&ica ? Not me. No ; I want to ndse a few 
hundreds out of the old ladies in the church, the 
dear, sweet old holy-boUea, and then I'm off to 
America. That is the country. America. It's big. 
Damme, mother, how are you? I'm glad to see 
you." 

He laughed when they got home. " So you still 
go in at ^e back door ! " he exclaimed. " Is the 
paper still down in the passage ; yes ! hang me, if 
it isn't. I believe it's the very identical stuff that 
was down ten years ago. What a life. By Oad, 
what a life ! " 

The arriTal of Jim Cavell was not only a sensation 
to his mother and his funily, it was a Bensation to 
the whole neighbourhood. He went about paying 
cal^ on the richest members of the congregation, 
showing great court to the old ladies and playing 
the discreet toady to the old gentlemen. Id the 
society of these people he was the most pious and 
upright of young men ; and he described the irre- 
hgioas conditions of colonial life with so eloquent 
a horror, and at the same time so robust a manfuhaess, 
that they all immediately began to write indignant 
letters to the Foreign and Colonial Bible Association, 
doubling, and in some cases trebling, their subscrip- 
tion. Jim CaTell, the handsome, sun-burned 
colonist, became the darling of all the old ladies 
in less than three weeks, and every Sunday found 
him in church, repeating the prayers so fervently 
and singing the hymns, especially the militant ones, 
so loudly and fightingly, that everyone — except the 
pretty women at whom he made eyes all through the 
service — began to say he was the noblest young 
fellow alive. 
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BoBz and Peter, pale with the complexioD of 
London, felt themselves dwarfed hj the vigour of 
thisjoong brother, who never tired of telling stories 
concerning his desperate adventoresin wildcoontries. 
And Jim treated them with small respect, chaffing 
them for moU7coddles, and borrowing from them 
collars and ties and half-crowns, while he rated 
them for stay-at-homes, harnessed for life to their 
mother's apron-strings. At first he paid little atten- 
tion to Joe Wride, whose presence in the house he 
rather resented, seeing that he had to occnpy the 
smallest room in the villa on that account ; but 
gradually he manifested a constant interest in the 
young countryman, discussed with him over the 
supper table, horse-breeding, cereals, grazing, 
manures, shooting and fishing and hunting; and 
then got so far as asking Joe to go out with him for 
his evening's walk. 

Mrs. Gayell was glad to have this wild son of hers 
out of the house. He took off his boots in the 
passage, it is true, and did not smoke in the break- 
fast room ; but he was rough in his ways, and 
knocked things about in the house ; he smoked, 
too, in his bedroom, so that the little house reeked 
of tobacco ; and worst of all, he breathed through 
the well-disciplined establishment a spirit of rebellion 
and anarchy which the mother both resented and 
feared. She was always asking him when he meant 
to leave for America. " That's the country for 
you, Jim I " she would say encouragingly, and she 
cut down the supplies of the table as much to drive 
him away disgusted as to save the extra expense of 
his unprofitable presence in the house. 

The &mous old tavern in the Brixton Boad, 
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known as the "White Horafi/'wastbenapictoresqae 
low-roofed, ramshackle UtUe building, standing well 
back &om the main road, with a wide sweep in front 
of it, fall of puddles, where carters and wagoners 
watered their horses at a long wooden trough, just 
behind the sin^^e iron rail mnning through old 
wooden posts which separated this sweep from the 
parement. 

It was kept by a fine old sportsman, whose wife 
and sons and daaghtera served in the bar, and made 
everybody feel that the inn was a very jolly and 
homely little place. Hither came more than one 
fiuQOUB jockey, many a rich bookmaker, and it was 
no uncommon experience for my Lord Bedwyn, in 
a huge sack coat and a curly-brimmed silk hat, 
to drive up here at night on the dickeyof a hansom, 
with the good-natured and half-tipsy cabman smok- 
ing a cigar inside. At night the place was crowded. 
It was difficult when once inside the bar to get out 
either by the front or back door ; difficult, indeed, 
to raise one's glass to one's lips, or to pass it back 
over the heads of the company to one of the jolly 
ladies behind the counter. The dashing young men 
of Brixton affected this bar. They changed their 
black coats as soon as they got home at night, and 
adorning themselves with loud>pattemed checks, 
and wearing the fashionable low-crowned billycock 
of the day, swaggered round with their crutch sticks 
to drink brandy-and-soda at the " White Horse." 
It was the thing to do. 

Jim Cavell soon discovered the " White 
Horse," and soon made an impression on 
one of the ladies behind the counter. The 
r^olar customers disliked his loud swaggering 
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WB^, bat feared his broad sboulden, and his 
oroel copper-coloored face. Even the potman, 
an ex-prize fighter with a flat noaei contemplated 
with misgiving a tussle with this yoong dare-deviL 
Jim, who waa petfectly well aware of the feelings be 
inspired in this tavern, felt sometimes in getting out 
for it at night, the desire for a friend at his side. 
Once at the bar, and with an empty tambler before 
him, and a cigarette between his cruel lips, he could 
look round with derision and scorn on the whole 
company ; but entering &.e place alone, and getting 
started alone, was not altrays pleasant work. So 
he begtuled Joe Wride into coming with him, and 
he borrowed half-crowns from the countryman to pay 
for his brandies -and- soda. 

A little later, when he had persuaded the keeper 
of the livery stables in the crescent to let him 
exercise some of the horses for him, he made friends 
with yotmg Flick Denny, the only son of a well-off 
widow, and persaaded him to join "Wride and himself 
in their nightly visits to the " White Horse." It 
became a common sight to see the three young men 
going along the Brixton Boad together, Jim Cavell 
in the centre, the lion of this trio. 

They heard something about horses at their 
favourite tavern, and Flick Denny knew of a small 
tobacconist who laid the odds, and would take stakes 
of a shilling. When they heard of a really " hot 
thing," Jim Cavell persuaded Flick to get some 
money out of his mother and chafl'ed the blushing 
Joe Wride into writing to Dorsetshire for postal 
orders. They often had as much as two or three 
pounds on a horse, and sometimes they won at the 
end of the week fifteen or twenty pounds. When 
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they had one of these great wins Jim Cavell carried 
off the two boys to dine " up West," where they 
Tisited & music-hall or lounged in the bar of the 
old " Gaiety," among the tooth-pick and crat«h- 
stick mashers of the period, always returning-^ 
singing in a hansom — to drink a last glass at the 
" White Horse." 

One night, when drink was burning his blood, 
Jim Oavell leaned against the counter of the " White 
Horse," to which he bad roaghly elbowed and 
puFihed hia way, and blowing great clouds of 
tobacco smoke &om his lungs, began to mock and 
chaff the Brixton mashers. The fat and foul- 
mouthed Lord Bedwyn edged away from him, 
recognising a genuine fighting demon. The flat- 
nosed potman discovered urgent business in the 
public bar. Joe Wride and Flick Denny implored 
Jim, in frightened whispers, to keep quiet and to 
come away. 

" Sons of 1 " exclaimed Jim, laughing, look- 
ing round the company. " A damn lot of good they 
are. There isn't a man among 'em." 

His eyes, which were bright and glassy, fastened 
themselves on a man in a large sack coat of white 
cloth with a double row of big pearl buttons pictur- 
ing horses and coaches. This mottle-faced, pig- 
eyed man wore a little billycock hat very much on 
one side, a bunch of Farms violets in his coat, and 
smoked a hnge cigar with the red and gold band 
upon it. He was a com merchant, a rich man, 
with a wife and a young family. 

" I wonder what the devil that swipe knows aboot 
horses 1 " cried Jim, eyeing his buttons and 
laughing. 
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The corn merchant gave him a look of dignity, 
and tamed away to discnss important matters with 
a Mend. 

Jim made a msh at him. " Who the hell are 
yoQ sneering at ? " he cried, and at the nest minate 
the com merchant wae crashing against a wooden 
partition, holding a bleeding lip, his hat on the 
ground, his white coat spotted with blood, 

Jim was collared and held by half-a-dozen men, 
and the potman presently appeared before him, 
bidding him be quiet or be would send for a police- 
man. Jim struggled like a madman, cursing and 
blaspheming ; he managed to lay hold of a thick 
glass carafe of water on the counter, and swung it 
round his head, but somebody snatched it oat of his 
hand before he could commit murder. He was mad 
with the wildness of his nature. Then Flick Denny 
and Joe Wiide crowded to him, begging him for 
Heaven's sake to be quiet, or they would all be 
rained. "Let me free, damn yoal " cried Jim, 
struggling. Other gentlemen in the bar explained 
to him that it was all a mistake, a most unfortunate 
mistake, and twenty of them were willing to stand 
him a brandy-and-soda. " Have a drink, old man," 
they kept saying. " Let bygones be bygones." A 
small knot of men presently persuaded the com 
merchant to come forward and offer Jim his hand ; 
there was an explanation, a little sulking on Jim's 
part, then an apology from the com merchant, and 
in another five minutes everybody was drinking and 
laughing, the best fiends in the world. 

This display of valour on Jim's part made a 
great impression on the young lady behind the bar, 
who was already in love with him. 
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On another occaaioD, as the three friends made 
their way home down the foreaken main road after 
closing time — half-past twelve — they were met by a 
party 0/ roaghs, who humped into them and struck 
them. Jim singled out the ringleader, challenged 
him to fi^t, and soon hammered the unlucky cad's 
face into a jelly. The rough fell in the road and 
tefosed to get np, though Jim kicked him ; Jim 
dropped on him, clutched his hair and bumped his 
head vigorously on the tram lines. Then the other 
roaghs loosed their leather belts, and, whirling the 
steel buckles round their heads, made a nuh at 
Jim. He grabbed Joe's stick, which was a thick 
one, and swept into the midst of the roughs, crash- 
ing down upon their heads with the stick, kicking 
their shins with bis boots, and driving at their faces 
with his left fist. People going to bed drew their 
blinds aside and looked out on the fighting figures 
in the middle of the otherwise forsaken road. Joe 
Wride helped Jim manfully, but Flick Denny, who 
was a sick-bearted coward, stood still on the pave- 
ment arguing indignantly with two of the roughs 
who pressed him, against the railiugs, threatening 
him. There was a cry of " Police 1 " Flick Denny 
received a stin^g blow between the eyes and felt 
his head strike the railings with a siokeniog thud 
The next minute Joe was one side of him, Jim on 
the other, and they were mnning for their lives up 
the qniet, darkened street which led to their homes. 

On the day following this street row, a common 
occurrence in those days, Mrs. CaveLl received a call 
from the widowed mother of Flick Denny, who, with 
tears in her eyes, told how that dreadful Jim Cavell 
was leading her darling boy into tin and ruin. 
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Mrs. Cavell liad tlv&ja envied the widow Denny 
a comfortable house and a nice income ; to be well 
off and to have only one child seemed to her the 
summit of happiness, tin. Denny wore handsome 
crape and long weeds ; she was a stout, flabby-faced, 
roand>eyed woman, with her dark hair fastened like 
window curtains on either side of her forehead. 

" You have taken the words out of my mouth," 
said Mrs. Cavell, nodding a sympathetic head. " I 
was coming to you this very afternoon, Mrs. Denny. 
For it is yoar son, and no other, who is leading my 
poor Jim into all this mischief. Until he got to 
knoff Flick a quieter and a more home-respectiog 
boy you wouldn't have found in the whole parish." 

" Do yoo tell me so ! " cried Mrs. Denny. " Is 
it possible 7 Oh, dear Lord, it cannot be true. 
My Fliokhaa never led another astray; never, never; 
oh, surely I " 

" He's for ever hanging round those Uvery 
stables," said Mrs. Cavell, shaking a wise head. 
She perfectly well knew that Jim was the real cul- 
prit. " And he mixes with the people, ostlers and 
coachmen, and gets into bad habits. I do wish you 
would look after him better, Mrs. Denny. It's 
your duty, for the sake of other mothers. My poor 
Jim, who goes to the stables to get a little horse- 
riding, which is natural seeing what a fine rider he 
is, has been led away by Flick to drink at public- 
houses and to stay oat late at night. It's breaking 
my heart. If Flick isn't stopped, Jim will be 
ruined. You ought to be harder vrith your boy. 
You ought to keep him more at home. Hell go to 
the bad if you aren't careful; I'm sure he will." 

Poor Mni. Denny was overcome by this intelligence. 
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Mick wag her oU-in-all. She prayed for him 
momicg and Dight ; at Holy Commtmion her silent 
prayers bore only one name. It was for him she 
saved money, as his father had saTed it before 
her, and it was for Mick she dreamed of marriage 
some day with one of the .vicar's aristocratic, 
respectable, and God-fearing daughters. The 
thought that Flick had been led away was bad 
enough, but the thought that he had actually led 
away others was too much for her maternity. It 
wounded her frightfully. She burst into tears, and 
declared that she was a poor foraaken woman with 
no one to help her. 

When she was gone Mrs. Cavell went to look for 
Jim. He was not in the breakfast-room, nor in the 
garden. She mounted the stairs in her noiseless 
slippers, and found him in Joe Wride's bedroom 
examining one of the drawers. He jumped when 
she came apon him, and then laughed : " Z was 
JQst going to borrow one of Joe's ties," he said. 

Mrs. Cavell regarded him with blinking eyes. 
She looked more like a cobra than ever. " You're 
a villun," she said. " You're a dirty, low villain ! " 

" Cut it fine, old gal," he laughed. 

" I'll have nothing more to do with you," she said. 
"You're bringing ruin on all our heads. Here's 
Mrs. Denny been round telling me how you have 
led her son into drinking and fighting, keeping him 
out till one o'clock in the morning, and sending him 
home all bleeding and bruised like some common 
prize-fighter. You're a bad, you're a wicked fellow. 
Now, I tell yon I'll put up with it no longer. You 
must go. I won't keep yon any more. Pack and 
go. Tve finished with you." 

■ a 
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" Puk-«nd-go be banged for a tale I " he laughed. 
" I'll go when I choose. Keep the rough aide of 
your tongue for mealy-mouthed Boaz and dolly- 
faced Peter. I come from a country vhere men 
thrash Tomen who talk too moch. Oro to your pots 
and pans, old woman. And give me a sovereign 
before you go ; Tm thirsty, and want a drink." 

She looked at him with a crouch in her round . 
shoulders, her teeth working against her lower lip, 
her eyes smiling diabolically. ** As long as I live," 
■ahe said, " I'll never forgive you your words. Mark 
me, you'll repent them as long aa your days last." 

He laughed, but a little uneasily. " Your foi^ve- 
ness is nothing to me," he said, "Whatever makes 
you think I shall want it ? You are old-fashioned I 
Come, old mother, don't let us have any melo- 
dramatioB. Open your purse and find poor little 
Jim a quid. He'll be veiy good, and go ont for the 
whole day." 

'Tve no sovereign, not for you nor anybody 
else," she muttered, blinking her eyes. " And I'll 
be rid of you sooner or later," she said, moving 
away. " Sooner or later. Yes, if I have to poison 
you," she added, with a hiss, and went down the 
stairs like an old cat. Even Jim shuddered as he 
looked at her going down the stiurs. 

That night when Jim returned alone from the 
" White Horse," just before one o'clock, he fonnd 
the doors all locked and the lights ont. He jumped 
on to the garden wall, walked along it to the back 
of the house, let himself down into the garden, and 
then, breaking open the door of Peter's shed, went 
inside lit a cigarette, and curled himself up among 
a lot of wood shaviugs in a comer. 
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Mrs, Cavell lowered tlie latli of the blind whioli 
she had lifted to watch for her son's arrival, 
then crawled noiselessly to bed. She herself had 
fitted a new lock to her bedroom door that 
afternoon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It wis a great thing in those daya to watch the 
noisy, dosty, and half-tipsy people returning from 
the Derby. Clapham Boad overflowed with sight- 
seers, and the windows of all the houses were Med 
with respectable old people who beamed blessings 
on the scene. Servants leaned on garden walls 
throwing flour and rice atmerry mashers. Children 
clambered on to the iron rulings, or swarmed up 
into the branches of trees; husbands and wives, the 
husband often enough with a babe on his shoulder, 
stood at the kerb's edge smiling on the jolly scene ; 
boys and girls pushed through the crowd, laughing 
and joking ; the young bloods brought squirts filled 
with scent which they discharged down the necks of 
pretty, sweet-sucking girls, or long peacocks' feathers 
with which they tickled their ears. There was a 
great deal of screaming and laughing and cuddling 
and pinching. 

While all this was going on among the sightseers 
there passed along the road an endless procession of 
vehicles white with the dust of Epsom, the poor 
jaded horses all in a lather of sweat. There was 
every kind of vehicle on the road ; coaches, omni- 
buses, char-&-bancs, dog-carts, landaus, wagonettes, 
spring-carts, pony-carriages, and donkey-barrows. 
Cabmen and coachmen wore green and blue veils 
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ronnd their white hats ; jolly fellows with false noses 
and absurd sham whiskera had dolls stack in their 
hat bands ; musical gentlemen at the end of chaf^ 
bancs blew dismal music on a comic horn, or played 
music-hall airs ou ooncertinas and accordions, while 
others grew purple with a comet or made as loud a 
noise as possible with a Jew's harp. There was 
always one poor little donkey who made its way up 
the road with a pair of feminine nether garments on 
its front legs, and a lai^e carrot hanging from its 
brow hand. Everybody in the carriages, except the 
red-faced gentlemen fast asleep in the comer of han- 
soms, was shoating, langhing, singing, embracing, 
roaring, or waring a coloured handkerchief. In 
fact, there was never in the world such good-humour, 
cheerfulness, gaiety, high spirits, jollity, and ton as 
that which filled and overflowed the Glapham Boad 
on an old-&shioned Derby night. 

Harry and Bose stood by the "Old Swan" at 
Stockwell and watched the roaring scene. He had 
bis arm through hers and they were laughing 
immoderately. 

" Everybody seems to be half-tight," he laughed. 
" What heads they'll have to-morrow ! " 

" It's only once a year," she said. 

An omnibus pulled up at the " Swan," and from 
the box-seat Jim Cavell and Fhck Denny got 
down and made their way to the saloon bar. ^m's 
face was pnrple. Flick's was deadly white; they 
hang on to each other's arm, and staggered and 
swayed as they went. People turned round and 
laughed at them. Bose saw them and Harry saw 
them. She pressed him forward, and they moved 
away. 
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"Wlut ft disgusting sight," she said. 

"Not pleasant," he answered, 

"Jim is leading that yonng Denny to min," 
Rose said presently. " Yoa don't like Jim, do 
yon ? " 

" Flick is an awM young fool." 

"Joe Wride seems to be going the same vay." 

"Tm surprised at that; he seems a fairly 
sensible fellow." 

" Harry 1 " she cried, " Tm so ^rateM that 
you're not like that." 

He langhed. " Oh, Tm a derilish fine fellow ! " 
he said, which was perfectly true. " I think we've 
had enough of this, don't yoa 7 " he asked by-and- 
by. " Let ns go to my home, and get a cup of 
tea, little wife." 

She pressed his arm, and began to walk close at 
his side with a httle quick happy jump in her steps. 

When they arrived at Harry's home, which was 
a fine, large, detached hoase standing in a broad 
and solemn private road — ^for was not bis father 
earning seven hundred a year in Somerset House ? 
— they found it almost deserted. Only one servant 
was left at home, an old cook who was deaf, and 
Mrs. Mason was taking a nap in her bedroom. All 
the others were out in the streets enjoying the 
excitements of Derby night. 

The lovers, who were husband and wife, and to 
whom temptation no longer wore the aspect of sin, 
eat for a little time in the drawing-room, looking at 
illustrated papers and examining photographs. 
Theni^with a little laugh, Bose tossed the papers 
off her lap and put her arms round Harry's neck. 
" Don't let OS waste time I " she said. 
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It becune preseatly a battle between the pas- 
sionate girl and the honourably-minded young man. 

Kose had found that she could not live on the 
idea of a little home in the far ftiture. The fact 
tliat Harry Mason was her lawful husband made 
her resent the cruel circumstances which debarred 
him &om her society. There was no sin in seeing 
him, she told herself^ She was in that dangerous 
mood when conscienoe is silenced by those angry 

demands beginning always with " What right ?" 

" 'What right has my mother to prevent our being 
engaged ? " she would ask herself a hundred times. 
"What right has the world to keep ub apart?" 
We are always talking about rights, we children of 
Dame Circumstance. 

She grew fearful that Harry might see girls more 
beautiful than herself; girls who could talk well; 
girls who were fashionably dressed. She gave up 
saving money for furniture and domestic knick- 
knacks. She plundered her savings and bought hats, 
dresses, gloTes, high-heeled shoes, red stockings, 
trinkets — ^little cheap and inferior things, bat all 
fescinating, gay, and even dangerously voluptaons 
in the eyes of this pretty suburban girl. When 
she was dressed and tricked out in this way she 
feared to meet her mother, and stole down the 
stairs and into the streets on tiptoe. Many of her 
trinkets she put on only after she had left the 
house. 

Ladies of Vanity Fair, who array their bodies as 
much to outshine their rivals as to attract the 
admiration of men, know nothing of the effect pro- 
duced by dress on the mind of a young and- 
passionate girl whose thoughts are all of one man. 
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The Qnftkera did right to choose a Bombre garb for 
their children. Dress does exerciss a powerfbl 
psychological effect on the yoang. To Rose her 
red stockings were an excitation. She Mushed when 
she Borreyed them. Dare she really go oat in 
them? Her fiills and laces made her catch her 
breath and grow hot all over. She wonld pick np 
her skirts and look at her high.heeled dioes in the 
looking-glass, which she bad placed on the floor, 
and then run away with a little laogbing gasp, her 
eyes burning, her cheeks aflame, her heart tbnmping 
in her breast. 

In those days it was the fashion to wear dresses 
skin-tight and to caltivate what was called the wasp 
waist. Rose was beautifully made, and though she 
spoilt for the artist the adorable symmetry of her 
form by squeezing her waist almost to the point of 
eTanishment, she presented to the eye of the period 
in her tight-fitting bodice and her straight ekirt 
which was drawn in about the knees, a figore of the 
greatest bewitchment. 

She knew this, as all pretty girls brought ap in 
great cities know too early the coquetry of shape, 
and she made the most of it to fasten the affections of 
her lover to herself. She woold not have been a 
pretty girl of the suburbs had it been otherwise. 
Of coarse she was not innocent. But sbe was a 
good girl, a religions girl. Her face grew hot with 
shame when she heard the hawkers in the Strand 
calling out "Nelly's First Night, or the Bride's 
Confession," or " All about the Gay Girls " — 
pamphlets which posterity will find it difficiilt to 
believe were then publicly hawked in the London 
streets. She shuddered at the bold painted women 
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she Baw in Begent Street. She condemned even tte 
flirts of Brixton. She herself had been kissed and 
squeezed at dances and bazaars by a dozen or more 
of men — sach things are thonght nothing of in the 
Buborbe — but since she had fallen in love with 
Harry Mason she had been true to him in thought 
and deed, with a fealty which was dangeroas to her 
honour and her peace of mind. To lore one man 
passionately, honestly, and thoroughly is a fiu: 
more dangerous thing for a yoong girl than to Ioto 
and flirt with every other man of her acquaintance. 

And so, on this Derby Night, in the dark of the 
big drawing-room with its sombre, solid furniture, 
and tiie sense of loneliness pervading the almost 
deserted house, Bose abandoned herself to the 
enjoyment of her lover's caresses, and when her 
blood waa fired by the exhilaration and ecstasy of 
his embraces, flung herself upon him and besought 
him hotly for all. 

It was a straggle, as we have said, between the 
passion of the girl and the honour of the youth. 

How could that battle end ? He loved her. He 
felt the injustice of the circumstances which kept 
them apart. He knew in his body and in his brain 
all the clamour of human nature for a beautiful 
girl whose very breath upon hia cheeks was a 
madness. He was young, he was strong, be was 
pure. He had none of the man of the world's 
detachment, none of the coolness of the professional 
amorist, none of the calm weighing and balancing 
of the seasoned philanderer. No ; he was a lover, 
as great a lover, for all his suburban surroundings, 
as Borneo, Paolo, or Leander. He was borne for- 
ward on a passion that bad the force of a great wind 
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or the irrerocable strength of a deep tide. He wu 
oanght in the whirlwind of elemental passions, home 
racing forward on the driving cturent of immemorial 
desire. He knew it was wrong for him to yield to 
her yearning entreaty ; he told himself that she was 
the weaker veasel, that it behoved him to be strong, 
that he was a man with the strength of a man to 
resist temptation. But her breath was hot on hia 
neck and ears ; her arms were about him ; her 
entreaty was like fire in his blood. He thmst her 
from him, again and again ; he implored her not to 
tempt him ; he cried ont to her that it meant ruin 
for them, roin and disgrace ; he gathered her in his 
arms, strained her to him, and besought her to wait 
a little longer, to trost him, to have patience, to 
remember the frightful consequences of his yielding. 
But she clung to him the more. " I love you, I 
love yoQ," she shrieked. " We are man and wife. 
Do you foi^et ? I am your wife." His forehead 
wag wet, his face was like death, his lips were dry 
and burning. He held her in arms that trembled 
as thongh with a palsy, and looked with a frightened, 
staring gaze in her flushed &ce, her tumbled hair, 
and the swoon of desire that was in her halt-closed 
eyes. All his pleading was in vain. Nature cried 
out to convention and civilisation that they were 
shams and pretences, liars and hypocrites, pharisees 
and dissemblers. Honour covered its eyes and 
drifted into the shadows. Wisdom bowed its head 
and vanished into the mists. Beligion withered like 
a thin illusion on the burning air. He was alone 
with Nature. This youth, who had kept himself 
clean and pure amidst sordid and degrading sur- 
roundings, who was a straight-living man, a noble 
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son, an honourable &iund, and, bo far as he under- 
stood it, a devout ChristiaD, felt of a sudden his 
body empty of all these things, as of things of no 
moment and no reaUty, and found it crammed with 
the irresistible force of his natnre, the burning and 
consuming fire and passion of his being, and was a 
savage. He looked into her eyes for a moment, 
cried out with a loud voice, " Oh Qoi I Oh Oodl " 
and then, throwing all things to the winds, made 
his Borrender to Nature. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Fboh that sight when Mrs. Cavell lowered the 
lath of a Yenetian blind, after watching Jim wrench 
open the door of the garden shed and light a c^ar- 
ette in the wood-BCented gloom thereof) there began 
between this old watchful and catlike mother, who 
represented the thrift and the narrow respectability 
of a London aubnrb, and her son, whose untamed 
mind was forceful with the hell-daring and the 
moral-scomii^ strength of the young colonial spirit 
at its worst, a duel which was guessed neither by 
the neighbours nor by the other inmates of (lie 
yilla ; a duel of mind against mind, a duel without 
mercy or compunction on either side. 

The mother knew that if the son defied her she 
would be powerless. To turn him out of the hoase, 
to refuse him food, to wash her hands of him, would 
cause a scandal ; worse still, he might retaliate by 
breaking her windows, kicking in her doors, and 
making an attack upon the careful hoardings kept 
in her bedroom. It was beat, she felt, to com- 
promise ; to endeavour by subtlety and stratagem 
to get him safdy and honourably out of the coiuitry. 
And for his part, Master Jim considered as he lay 
among the wood-shavings that it would be foolish 
to drive his mother by brutality and defiance to 
raise a scandal against him among the congregation 
of St. Matthew's. He was still a welcome guest in 
the houses of three or four wealthy people, and 
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received from them every now and then little tips 
of gold which were nseful to him in his fsBtivities. 
Of one old gentleman and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Titterton, who were immensely rich, he had hopes 
of an ultimate gift of money which would not only 
pay his passage to America, hut which would set 
him up in buBiDess on the other side of the Atlantic. 
So it was wise for him to use his mother with a 
certain amount of respect. At the same time, he 
told himself, it would never do to show himself 
obsequiously her dependant. He decided to be a 
menace and a threat to her, to rule her mind with 
a fear and to order her conduct with a dread. His 
knuckles were scarred with the teeth of niters 
whose mouths he had knocked out of shape ; he 
had flogged natives till their blood spattered bis 
face ; he had kicked them, old men and young men, 
till they bad howled for mercy. He knew the value 
of brutality. He beheved in it. He was cruel and 
scomM and merciless, and utterly undaunted. He 
had gone through the world with only his two fists 
for alhes. He had never made friends except among 
women, whose friendship generally led to fights with 
men. But here was a case in which force would not 
avail him, and at first he had to think it out, and 
puzzle his way through a new problem. At last he 
saw hght He would wear down his mother and 
get his way by menace and intimidation. 

On the morning after she had locked him out he 
came into the kitchen soon after she had opened 
the back door, and sat on the edge of the table while 
she laid the fire. 

" Why did you lock me out last night ? " he asked, 
very quietly. 
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" I can't leave the door open for any bnrglars to 
get in, can I ? " she demanded, strilEing a match. 
" We go to bed at eleven ; after that the door is shat." 

" Bnrglars ! " he said, watching the dense emoke 
from the paper curl op through the broken pieces 
of wood and the coke with which her fire was made. 
" What in the name of hell is there to steal here ?" 

"We might be murdered in oar beds," she 
answered, fingering the sticks. 

" What 1 Do yoB value your life ? " he laoghed. 
" Twopence-halfpenny — Uiat's what it is worth. A 
dam lot of good life is to yoo. Why, yon're only a 
clockwork figore wound up every day to do a little 
dirty drudgery. You aren't alive at aU-" He laughed 
again and got off the table. " I doubt if any judge 
would hang a man for twisting yonrpoor old neck," 
he said, cheerfoUy, " It would be different with 
Rose ; she's young and has a good time in her own 
way ; but you — what the devil do yon know of life ? " 

" How can yon be so wicked, Jim, to talk to yonr 
mother like thatl " she exclaimed, with indignation, 
turning round to him with her head down. 

" Mother ] What kind of a mother ? God's 
tmth, I've never bad a mother. I had a tyrant 
over me when I was too weak to hit back; I 
remember that. Now I come home to find the old 
tyrant calling herself a mother, and dragging in the 
Fifth Commandment to make me pipe my eye, 
instead of a walking stick or the flat of a shoe. 
That's good ! You're no mother, old woman; 
you're a hoarding, drudging, grease-scraping, rag- 
collecting old skinflint ; that's what yon are." 

" God will punish you, you wicked boy," she 
snarled ferociously. " God will punish yon." 
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" For your Bake ? Not a bit of it Whistle np 
the devil, old girl ; he's the boy for your money." 
And with this brutal shaft fired at his mother the 
terrible young man slouched out of the kitchen and 
made his way whistling up the stairs to his bedroom, 
where he wa^ed and shaved for breakfast. 

Although he spoke to his mother in this ferocious 
manner, he was careful about his conduct in the 
parish, and laid a rein upon the fiery appetites of 
his body, When the desire for a spree became too 
strong for him he got npon a 'bus and made his 
way to the Strand, Begent Street, Oxford Street, 
and Piccadilly. His favonrite haunt was now the 
Aquarium at Westminster, where he bad varions 
acquaintances among the young women at the bars 
and the stalls. That huge and dismal red-bricked 
palace of iron girders and glass is now a thing of 
London's swiftly-changing past ; our children know 
nothing of it, and they will read bat little of it in 
our romantic fiction. And yet it played a big part 
once in London life. What man of middle age does 
not remember being carried there as a child to 
watch with upturned eyes, through a vast netting, 
Blondin walk across the tight-rope in the dimness 
of the great roof; itad to see, with fast-beating 
heart, the lovely Zazel fired from her cannon, and 
to mark her fall plump into the net, which bounded 
up with the weight of her little pink body ? The 
sad fish, in their ^oomy tanks of slimy green water 
under the gallery, played but a small part in the 
entertainment; it was the central stage, with its 
performing poodles, its knockabont comedians, its 
Chinese jugglera, its spangled acrobats, its ventrilo- 
quists, its ballet-dancers, and its comic singers, 

B.D. V 
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which rsTuhed our e^es. Then there were little 
threepenny and sixpenny side-ahows, where we gazed 
with bumping hearts on the Sultan's harem, or 
listened with puzzled brains to the loquacity of the 
phrenologist and palmist ; and there were young 
ladies sending red and green paper batterflies 
sailing above our heads, and other yoong ladies 
begailing papa or Uncle John to try a shot with 
an air-gun at moving rabbits and glass bottles ; 
and there was a swimming entertainment by grey- 
bearded Professor Beckwith and his wonderful sons 
and daughters, who smoked onder water, changed 
their clothes onder water, and waltzed and did all 
manner of graceful things in the water ; and besides 
all this there was the gallery running round the 
place with exhibits under glass cases, and restaurants 
where yon could get shilling teas at little staiued and 
grimy marble tables, and where there were still more 
young ladies, who approached our guardians, always 
with the same smile, and asked them whether they 
would not like to buy a walking-stick, an amb«ar 
and meerschaum pipe, a velvet and gold smoking 
ci^ with a glittering tassel, or a gas-balloon for 
Uie little gentleman, or a beautiful French doll for 
the young lady. 

We were too young, I hope, to notice those other 
ladies there, who widked drearily enough up and 
down the boarded floor and over the iron gratings, 
smiling with a set smile at grown-up gentlemen, and 
every now and then going with a friend to sit at a 
marble-topped table before a bar, to drink beer or 
stout or brandy. They were sad ladies these, and 
quite destroyed the innocence and cheerfulness of 
the old Aquarinm, which was a children's palace of 
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delight wheD the aathor first came to London, how 
many years ago I — sad, hard-working, hopelesa- 
hearted, hanger-fighting women; all of them now, 
I suppose, laid in some pauper's grave of oar 
hideona London cemeteries, or whose nnclaimed 
bodies were ased fay sorgeons in the dissecting- 
rooms of our hospitals for the glory and honour of 
science and the welfare of hamanity. Their dead 
bodies contrifauted perhaps more to the happiness 
of mortality than many a live body walking about 
the world to-day in the odour of sanctity. 

Well, it was to this old Aquarium of London that 
Jim Cavell came when the mood was upon him for 
gaiety and diversion, and that was still often enough. 
He had no dealings with the sad-faced women over 
whose scattered ashes we hare dropped a moments 
tear of sympathy ; no, his purse was too thin and 
his mind too original for that kind of thing. He 
waa young enough, good-looking enough, and bold 
and hypocritical enough to inspire two or three of 
the yoong ladies at stalls and refreshment bars with 
a most romantic passion for him, a romantic and 
a poetical attachment which was the very breath of 
Qieir poor little sordid lives. They rated the hand- 
some and dare-devil young Briton when he kept 
away from them, squeezed his hand with forgiveness 
and sympathy when he pleaded that being hard-ap 
alone had kept him away, and then they would ask 
him to wait for them outside the big, dark, green 
doors and take him back with them to their shabby 
little lodgings in Vaazhall or Lamfaeth. Worse 
still, reader — for the trath must be told — this good- 
looking and pleasant-voiced young monster sponged 
oD these poor infatuated young women for drink, 
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tobacco, KDd money. He debancbed tbeir bodies 
and emptied their parses. 

He spent the day in tus snburb, getting np late; 
walking to the tobaoconiat with Flick Penny to put 
half a crown or fire shillings on a horse, and flirting 
with the barmaids at vanous taTems. His passion 
for sport — and he was one of the finest horse-breakers 
and game shots in the British colonies — found its 
outlet, in the narrow restrictions of the saburb, in 
breaking young horses for the owner of the lirery 
stables and in peppering with wax or patty peUets 
shot throngh an Zndian blow*pipe astonished passers 
by from Boae's bedroom window is front of the 
house. It caused him great amusement to kneel at 
the window, and with the pipe resting on the ull just 
onder the inch-raised sash, to hit an old gentleman 
on his tall bat or to pepper the neck of a whistling 
errand boy. He would &11 back laughing, with his 
handkerchief at his mouth, as these perplexed and 
furious Tictims, wheeling round and spinning aboat, 
looked np and down the street, or into the gardens 
of the hoDses, for an explanation of these mysterious 
attacks. 

Joe Wride was no longer to be counted hia Mend. 
Boaz, Harry Mason, and, Boae had both talked to 
that honest young oountiyman, and, as he had more 
strength of character than Master Flick Denny, 
Joe fonnd it poaaible to withstand both the entreaties 
and the mockeries of the man who had taaght him 
coorage. And this it was which led to a mosi 
important eTent in our history. 

Jim Cavell learned that Mason bad strengthened 
Joe's will against him. He despised Mason. When* 
ever be met him he chaffed the churchwarden's son 
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for being « Tolonteer ; asked him " who shot the 
dog?" — and did the goose step with a mocking deri- 
sioa in front of Harry's eyes. Harrj nerer made any 
other rejoinder to these pleasantries than a look of 
somewhat bored contempt, which only increased 
Jim's enmity and only served to conTince him that 
here was another person afraid of him, another 
poor white-faced son of the desk and the soborba 
who trembled before the colonist. And it was true 
enough. Mason did fear this cruel yomig dare-devil. 

But when Jim learned that Mason had actually 
interfered between him and Joe Wride bis anger was 
great, and he set himself to teach the miserable 
comic-singing volunteer a lesson whidi he would 
never forget to the end of his days. Upon a 
Saturday afternoon when, as was his custom. Mason 
entered the livery stables to go for his hour's ride, 
he found Jim and Flick Denny standing there talking 
to the ostler. Something in their faces made him 
feel nervous and uncomfortable. 

" Mj horse ready ? " he asked the ostler. 

" Just going to put the bridle on, Mr. Mbsod," 
answered the dirty groom, and clattered with his 
wooden-soled unlaced boots to the stables. Harry 
tapped his brown gaiters with a little wanghee and 
waited. 

Jim Cavell came to him. " A word with you. 
Mason," he said. " What the devil do yon mean 
by telling Wride to avoid me ? " 

Mason met his gaze, and went deadly white. 
" I advised Wride to be careful of himself for his 
own good," be answered. 

" Yon want a damned good hiding, that's what 
you want," answered Jim, veiy near to him. 
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" I'd nth«r yon didn't Uik to me, if yon don't 
mind," replied Mason, finding it a litUe difficult to 
■peak. He was angry with himself for trembling 
ftnd shaking. He moyed a pace away towards the 
stables. 

Jim caught him by the arm and held him. 
"Will yon fight me?" he sud. 

" No," said Harry, " I won't." 

" It's qniet here," said Jim. " We shan't be 
interrupted. You needn't be afrud of a scandaL" 

" Leave go of my arm," said Harry. 

" WiU yon fight ? " asked Jim. 

"No." 

" Then take that, for a funk." 

It was a sharp baok-handed blow agunst the 
mouth, and Harry's feet slipped on the cobbles. 
He reooTored himself, looked very hard at Jim, and 
then laid his cane against the stables. " Will yon 
take your coat off? " he asked, and slowly threw off 
his own. 

The ostler came and stood at the door. Harry's 
horse was champing its bit on the pillar reins. 
Flick Denny, whose face was as white as Mason's, 
leaned against the stable wall, nervously biting a 
atxtm. Garell and Mason fiuied each other in 
their shirt sleeves. 

Cavell rushed at his opponent and lunged at his 
&ce. Mason docked his head to one side, the blow 
shot over his shoulder, and his left fist planted a 
stinging blow on Cavell's ear, which floored him. 
Mason's feet had hardly shifted. 

Cavell picked himself up. His eyes were swollen 
with rage, his Ups were out-thrust with passion. 
He began to spar carefully, making great play with 
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IiiB feet. MftBon koew his man now. He adranced 
upon him, drove him towards the wall, and then 
hit him hard between the eyes. Cavell's head 
strack the wall, and he went down, 

"Had enongh?" asked Mason, very qoietly. 
_ Cavell's answer was a furious attack ; he- worked 
his way round Mason, and droTe him in his torn 
towards the stable wall. Mason parried his blows, 
and waited for a mad meh on Carell's part ; then 
he ducked suddenly and nipped to one aide, and 
Cavell's two fists blooded themselves against the 
wall. He swung round, however, and with tears of 
pain in bis eyes, more like a beast than a man, 
sprang furiously at Mason. Not a blow got borne. 
Mason ducked, guarded, countered, using his feet 
with marrellouB skill on the rough ground, and 
every now and then planting boUi his fists 
with a thundering rat-tat in the centre of Cavell's 
face. 

There was no one to call time. When they were 
breathless they stood glaring at one another, 
scarcely a yard apart, and then they would spring 
at each other again, and fight till their arms 
ached. 

Cavell's face was horrible ; his lower lip was cut and 
bled sluggishly ; the blood from his nose streamed 
over it and dried on his chin ; one of bis eyes was 
half closed, embedded in puffy flesh, which was 
green and yellow and blue ; the ear which had 
received the first blow of the contest was purple 
and chapped. Mason's &ee was untouched, but 
the colour had come back to it, and he was 
sweating hard. 

" Don't go on any more," said the astounded and 
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nervons Flick Denny. "Don't fight any lonf^er. 
Ciy quits." 

" Yon're 'ad about enough, Mr. CaTell," sud 
the ostler at the stable door. " Chock it, and go 

But Cavell, if be had met a more aoientifio fighter 
than himself, had still that ooorage in himself, that 
energy of desperation and that Tigonr of deter- 
miuation which is nerer really overeome. His was 
the true colonic spirit; die blundering, fierce, 
boastM, bmtal, ballyiog, and cruel spirit which 
fights on to the very last and never confesses 
defeat. He could never surrender. On the other 
band, the athletic masher of the saburbs, with his 
body unbmised, his fists sure of themselves, longed 
to end the horrible fight, and agiun and again found 
it in bis heart to say, " Let us shake hands, and be 
friends ; I am sick of this business." But he, too, 
was sofliciently British to fear the s%htest aspect 
of surrender or defeat, and so the fight went on to 
the end. 

One of Cavell's blows broke through Mason's 
guard and hit him hard on the cheek. It was the 
worst thing that Cavell could have done for himself. 
Mason reeled and went back, and as he stumbled 
he saw Cavell rusluDg at him again hke a mad bull. 
He got upon his feet, and it seemed to those that 
watched that he grew suddenly taller and bigger 
and more manful ; and as he stood there, feeling 
the ground under his feet, " By gad, I'll kill you 1 " 
he cried, suddenly, and with that, rushed upon 
Cavell, hit him with his left and right, smashed 
two of bis teeth, closed np both his eyes, winded 
him with a terrific body blow just above the belt, and 
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then widi one almighty stoDiiiiig blow between the 
eyes laid Jim CaTell senseless on the cobbles. 

He looked down at him for a moment, trembling 
all over, and then with a voice that shook and was 
ghostly he said to the ostler : " Get oat my horse," 
and walked away to pick op his coat and his cane. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thb engagement of Boie Gavell to Hany Mason 
vas annoonoed to the world. Tlie vicar'a wife 
kissed her on both cheeks and congratulated dear, 
sweet Kose on her most charming and delightfid 
pritendu. Mr. Mason, aenior, with his well-combed 
brown beard, his spats, and his salary of seven or 
eight hundred pounds a year, kissed Rose on her 
forehead and gave her a beantiftilly>bonnd Church 
Service " as a mark of affection and esteem." Mrs. 
Mason, the invalid, drew Hose down to the coach, 
kissed her and cried over her, told her that Hany 
had lonft ago confessed to her his secret love, and 
ended up by giving the fluttered child a hat, a 
jacket, and a pair of gloves, which were veiy good 
and very expensive, but, alas, hopelessly out of the 
fashion. 

" It will be many years, of conrse, before yon can 
think of setting ap house, my dear," said Mrs. 
Mason, beaming behind her spectacles ; " but those 
years can be made beautiful and sacred, if you will 
take your love to the Fountain of all Goodness, 
and ask God to sanctify all your happiness." And 
then she told bow she had waited nine years for her 
husband, and how, when he came to many her, he 
found that she had collected all the liuen and 
hemmed all the hoasehold clothes for the first little 
home, and of how through thirtythree years of 
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manied life they had never had a ciobb word, 
Bharisg erery happiness and every sorrow in a love 
which only deepened and strengthened with time. 

Rose reoeired the congratnlations of the parish 
with a guilty tfjarit. She wished, oh, how ahe 
wished, that she might feel herself as other girb 
are at sooh a period. It would have been so nice, 
all this manifestation of fiiendship, if only she 
ooold have felt gay and happy and excited. Instead, 
how did she feel? A little iUuii alas, a little 
soiled. She would have given ten yean of her life 
to possess herself of the old innocence. 

Her engagement formed the sequel to the fight 
in the livery stables. As soon as Mrs. Cavell 
beheld the battered and bleeding face of her wicked 
son she set herself to discover who it was that had 
given him that cowed and beaten look. When she 
found that it was Harry Mason she was at first 
angry and resentful; but in a few hours she 
thanked GK>d for this discovery with a chuckling 
heart. Rose should be engaged to Harry at once, 
and Harry should be a frequent visitor to the house 
in the orescent. The old woman rubbed her hands 
together in seo'et. " You've found your master at 
last!" she chnckted; "oho, my young Mend, we 
won't let you forget that, not for many a long day." 

And BO it came about, much to the bewilderment 
and astonishment of Harry and Rose, that Mrs. 
Cavell sent for them one day and told them how 
henceforth they might regard themselves as engaged 
to be married. " I have been watching you both," 
she purred, " patting you on your trial ; and you 
have both stood the test. In six or seven years 
you shall be married." 
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There was one person, besides Jim CaTell, to 
vhom this annooDcemeiit came with disappoint- 
meot and despair. This was oar coontry friend, 
Mr, Wride, Joe had taken himself in hand chiefly 
becaose he desired to prove himself worthy of pretty 
Bose CaTell. He worked hard with Boaz. He 
became a teetotaller. He went regularly to Com- 
munion. He spent his evenings at the villa in 
quiet and innocent study. ETen in such matters as 
his dress he was oansfol, for Boae's sake. He culti- 
vated, too, a mamier ; fought against hia Derrons- 
nesB ; conquered his oonntry diffidence ; and set 
himself to acquire a few civilised accomplishments. 
He went to a dancing class. He took lessons in 
singing. He joined an amateur dramatic society. 
Id a few months he shone with the polish of a 
sociable suburb. He belonged to a bicycle club, 
a rowing club, a cricket club, a tennis club, and a 
running dub. You might have seen him in those 
days slogging wild sixes on Clapham Common, 
sculling an outrigger at Putney, driving his bicycle 
through the Surrey hmes at GomshaU and Abinger, 
and sprinting down Brixton Hill — chaffed by all 
the 'busmen and tram-men — ^iu flimsy and running 
drawers, after an afternoon's run with the Sonth 
London Harriers. 

Jim Cavell and Flick Denny laughed at all this in 
their superior manner, and over glasses of mm-and 
milk in a local tavern early of a morning woula 
wonder how long the fad might continue. Bat Joe 
only smiled in his bashful way when Jim baited 
him. "I feel jolly fit," he would say, fingering 
hia biceps and stretching out his legs. And of a 
truth he looked as if the £ad were doing him good 
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He carried bis he»d better. His bine eyes b&d a 
light in them. His lips were firm. He did not 
flash so easily. His Toice took a manlier note. 

Bat, alas, for the happiness of honest Joe Wride, 
the sturdy son of Dorset downs, the handsome 
yoang partner of Boaz Cavelll For one autimm 
afternoon, as he came flying down Streatham Com- 
mon in bis Fanning clothes, with all the boonds 
Btreaming behind him OTer the bill, whom should be 
see, whom sboold be, indeed, stumble orer among 
the gorse boshes, bat Rose Cavell and Harry 
Mason, reclining on the grass in the very attitude 
of love. His heart thumped against his ribs. His 
eyes burned in their sockets. His toogne stuck to 
the roof of his month. He gave Hose one look, 
one look of agony, which she took to be surprise, 
and then continued bis run, ignominiously laid by 
the heels at the bottom of the common by a ronner 
be could have beaten any day in ten miles across 
any country. 

He was melancholy and heavy for a week after 
this ; and then one eTening be returned with Boaz 
to find Mrs. Carell, Peter, Boss and Harry sU 
smiling and laughing together in the breakfast- 
room, and learnt from Mrs. CaTell that the girl 
be loved was engaged to the Tanquisber of Jim. 
It was hard work for young Wride after this. It 
left him with so little to live for. The philosophy 
of Jim and Flick Denny seemed to have somethiog 
in it after all. A roystering night bad its satis&o- 
tion, and its only penalty was a headache. A. head- 
ache was nothing to a heartache. What an empty 
world it was, and how stupid his life ! The estate 
i^ept's business was woman's work, not a man's. 
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This little cramped saburb, with its Btimted trees and 
its pitiful gardens — vhat a place for a man to spend 
his dajR in. He felt sorry for Jim ; he felt that he 
understood him better now. A man in the suburbs 
with nothing to live for might well go to the deril 
for recreation. 

And as for Jim, his eyes darkened and he snlked 
like a bear when he fonnd Harry Mason almost 
every evening in his home. He spoke very little 
at meals, and retired early from the table to smoke 
his pipe in the garden. He foond himself treated 
in a painful manner by everyone in the house ; he 
was seldom spoken to ; he was made to feel that he 
was an idler and that hia habits were not those of 
the people whose bread and salt he ate. 

Worse. He became aware that his mother was 
for ever watching him. Those terrible eyes of 
hers, always smiling, always cat-like, were seldom 
removed from his Caoe. She appeared suddenly 
before him on the stairs ; he left a room to discover 
that she had been standing outside in the passage ; 
he looked np from his seat in the garden to see her 
withdraw quickly firom a window. She began to 
hannt him. It was like a ghost, or Uke an assassin 
creeping np behind to strike. He went in terror of 
hia life. 

Once he said something to her which was in the 
nature of a threat. " Be careful," she smiled ; 
"Harry Mason's coming in to-night." But that 
wounding rebuke, that placid contempt for a beaten 
man, was not so hard for him to bear as the per- 
petual TigU which she kept upon all his movements. 
He found himself beginning to listen for the shuffle 
of her shoes on the stairo. He fonnd himself 
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looking up suddenly to gl&noe for her over his 
Bhonlder, He could never meet her gaze. 

He went oat at night, but generally returned 
before eleven o'clock — always taking off his boots 
in the back passage^-and retiring etnught to his 
bedroom. He respected the customs of the house. 
Ue never complained about the meagre fare. He 
made his ovn bed and emptied his wash-basin. He 
became, in a word, a model son. 

But Mrs. Cavell hated him. He was unprofit- 
able. As she scooped and scraped the grease out 
of her saucepans to sell to the rag-and-bone mer- 
chant, or as she stitched some of the linen shirts 
of her dead husband into petticoats for her own 
wear, this old and thrifty woman, who trudged to 
the New Cut to do her shopping at costers' barrows, 
and who cold to the rag merchant the threadbare 
collars and the oatwom ties of her sons, nay, their 
very hair-bniBhes and broken combs, — thin old and 
thrifty woman would curse in her soul the idle 
vagabond son who broaght no grist to her mill, 
and ate the food of her ceaseless labour. 

She had vanquished him, tamed him, broken him. 
He would never dare to abuse her again, never 
dream of rising his hand against her ; no, he was 
shamed and humbled into a sulky diffidence and 
an angry but implicit obedience. All this she had 
done ; but stiU there rankled the bitterer thought 
that she could not get rid of this unprofitable 
drone. 

She knew all his habits now ; koew the public- 
houses he drank at, the names of the young boys 
he was ruining, the married women in the congrega- 
tion to whose houses he went when their husbands 
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were away in the City, knew even bow he went 
about with the Brixtoa bloods putting squibs and 
crackers into people's letter-boxes, tying door< 
knockers together, blowing out gas-lamps in the 
streets, and knocking off the coping stones from 
entrance pillars ; she even knew how he would go 
into Kose's bedroom and pepper passera-by with 
his Indian blow-pipe ; all tJus she knew, and in a 
hundred ways ahe might have struck at him, ruined 
him, and free3 herself ; but she preferred to drive 
him out of the. country by sheer horror and aver- 
sion, hating his home and fearing his mother, out 
of the country and into an emigration which should 
never end. 

She began to pay visits on one or two wealthy 
people in the parish. She came in her character 
as an exemplary mother, and talked about her dear 
boy James, saying how hard a thing it was to see 
BO splendid a young fellow wasting in London. 

" He ought to have a big farm in Canada," she 
would say. " That's what my poor boy ought to 
have. He's bom for that kind of life. But there ; 
I haven't the money to give him for it; and so 
here he stays breaking His heart." 

The neighbours would say how courageous it was 
of her thus to contemplate parting with her son 
once more. 

"I've never studied myself where my childreu 
are concerned," was her answer. " What mother 
would? No, no; the old folks mustn't think of 
themselves. We've had our day. It's the youi^ 
people's turn now." 

But one day all her hopes tumbled to the ground. 
She went to call on a very wealthy old gentleman 
a S 
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who had flourished u a fashionable hatter when 
QoeeD Victoria first came to the throne. He was 
a little old gentleman with long snow-white hair 
and a complexion like ivory. He dressed in super- 
fine black cloth, wore dladstone collars, with laxge 
black cravats, and had a single gold seal dangling 
from his old-faahioned fob. This nice little old 
gentleman, Mr. Titterton, who was worth a quarter 
of a million of money, lived in a small semi-detached 
house with his long, thin, faded wife, who wore white 
lace caps with violet ribbons and lappets resting on 
each shoulder, and was always passing her narrow 
wrinkled hands, in their black lace mittens, slowly 
over each other. He was perfectly happy in stady- 
ing the money narket, reading his Bible, dozing in 
his chair, or stroking one of his wife's la^e &t 
cats. It was Mr. Titterton who supported all the 
charities of the church, and who went to worship 
every Sunday morning banging on to the arm of 
his tall wife, with an umbrella in his hand, and 
nursing under his other arm large Bibles, prayer- 
books, and hymn-books, with brass edges and crimson 
markers. 

Mrs. Carell was shown into the dining-room over- 
looking the garden, where the old couple sat all day 
inhorse-hair arm chairs beside the hearth, with only 
their three black cats between them, Mr. Titterton 
wore his black horn-rimmed glasses on the blue 
bridge of his little nose, glasses with a broad band 
of black silk for a guard ; and in his hands, which 
were half-covered in a pair of dark blue wool mittens, 
held a copy of the Timet. Mrs. Titterton, on 
the opposite side of the hearth, had a hymn-book 
on her knees, with a handkerchief in it, and looked 
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as if sbe bad jost woke up from a nap. Like Mrs. 
Cavell's, her eyes were always blinking, bnt there was 
somethiDg kind in them, something sweet and gentle 
thes, too, ebe was a handsome old dame, with 
smooth BilTer hair and delicate white skin, and a 
Toice that was musical and full of tendemess. 

"What's this, ma'am, I am hearing about your 
son James?" began the little old gentleman, in a 
thin Toice of alarm, with his eyebrows very high in 
his forehead. " Since we last saw you, we have 
beard someTerydreadful things aboathim. Dreadful, 
ma'am. Dreadful." 

" Stop, John, dear," purred Mrs. Titterton, 
leaning slightly forward. She had false teeth, 
and had to stop at the end of each sentence to 
mumble them hack into their place with her lips. 
" Our friend h^re, perhaps, knows nothing about it. 
We most not frighten her. Begin gently, dear 
John." 

"Gently! Gently!" expostulated the little 
gentleman. " My dear Louisa, it is a very serious 
matter. It's a very serious matter indeed. Your 
son, ma'am," he continued, turning to Mrs. Cavell, 
and looking at her over the rims of his glasses, 
"has been accused of some very dreadful things. 
We hear things about him which have distressed us 
very mnch. 'Fon my word, ma'am, very serious 
things indeed." 

" We have heard, Mrs. CaYell," said the old lady, 
turning to the widow and speaking in her softest and 
kindest Toice, " thatyonr son James — of course we do 
not know if it is true — that your son James has been 
leading some of ^e young boys in the parish astray." 

" Astray, Louisa 1 Astray 1 " cried the little old 
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geDtleman. " My dear, that's a very mQd word for, 
some of the things we have heard about Jamea 
Cavell. Dreadful things, ma'am, dreadfnl, I assnrfl 
yoo. Why I it seema to me, it positively seems to 
me, that yonr son James has been taming the parish 
upside down. It really does 1 " 

He shook bis head so vigorously that his eye- 
glasses dropped off, and had to be traced to their 
whereabouts by osmg the broad black ribbon as a 
clue. While he was fumbling for them Mrs. 
TittertoD leaned again towards Mrs. Cavell, and 
said to her vary prettily : 

" Of course, my dear, we do not know whether 
all these things are true; but Mr. Titterton has 
been told, we have both been told, that James has 
led a. number of young people in the parish into 
some bad habits." 

" Bad habits t " cried the little gentleman. 
" Toot, toot t Looisa. I should use a stronger 
word than that Drinking, Louisa ; gambling, 
Louisa ; staying out at night, Louisa I Are these 
bad habits, or are they something worse ? What 
does the Bible call them? What would our dear 
Vicar call them ? Bad habits ! — a very mild word, 
Louisa ! " 

With that the old gentleman put down the Timet 
at the side of his chair and took one of the big 
black silky cats on to his knees, shaking his head a 
good deal, and looking very shocked and very 
horrified by the world at large. 

Mrs. Titterton took up the tale in her pleasant 
quiet, sociable, and sympathetic manner. They 
had heard — never mind from whom — that James 
had been seen coming oat of the " White Horse " 
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late at night : they had heard that James had made 
Flick Denny intoxicated : they had heard that he 
had led two of the Vicar's eons into gambling and 
drinkiag hahits : and they had heard that James 
was among, the young men who had so wickedly and 
cruelly knocked over the concrete pillars at poor 
Mrs. Perrott's gate, causing, that nnhappy widow 
not only great terror, bnt an expense which she 
could ill afford to bear. 

Mrs. Cavell began to cry as the tale proceeded, 
and Mrs. Titterton fetched her a glass of Marsala, 
and a plate with a piece of seed-cake upon it, from 
the nice old solid rosewood sidebou*d that stood 
against the wall of this comfortable parlour, with 
its br^ht fire, its heavy lumitore, and its thick 
Turkey carpet. 

It was too true, sighed Mrs. Cavell, that hei poor 
dear James had been breaking her heart of late ; 
but it was a wicked invention of those whose sons 
had led kim away that her darling boy vias the evil 
genius of the parish. No. No, iudeed. A quieter, 
gentler, more upright young man than Jim was 
when he first came home no mother with a fond 
heart could possibly desire. But the bad boys in 
the place, the little miserable, hypocritical sons of 
neglectful mothers, had inveigled her poor boy into 
mischief and evil ways. 

Mr. TittertoD still shook his head, though 
Mrs. Titterton said, " There, there," very sympa- 
thetically a number of times, and gently patted 
the weeping widow's arm, and told her that all 
would come right in the end. " If only I could get 
him to Canada," sighed Mrs. Cavell, peeping over 
her handkerchief at the little old gentleman. 
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" Thftt's where my dear boy wonld nuke a borne 
for bimsdf, and iend a little Bomethiog home erery 
now and then to help bis mother. I know be 
would. He says be would. He's a good boy. My 
boy Jim is a good boy at heart, and those who say 
he is not are wicked and cruel people." 

" But my dear ma'am," expoBtnlated Mr. Titter- 
ton, " your ma was ten years away from bis home, 
ten years, ma'am, and be came home without a 
penny piece. He told me sometbing abont drought 
in Queensland, and rinderpest and tsetse flies in 
South Africa ; but, my dear ma'am, all the other 
colonists did not come home this spring with nothing 
in Uieir pockets. I think it is a very serious 
matter. I think it is a deplorable matter. I think, 
ma'am, yon will have to be very careful. Indeed, 
'I do. I really don't see how yon can go to any of 
your relations, or friends, and ask them to supply 
capital for a young man who has been beaten 
already by a drought, beaten, ma'am, in another 
quarter of the world by rinderpest and tsetse flies, 
and who comes home to be led by the nose into 
evil and riotoos courses by a lot of boys younger 
than himself. That's how I look at the matter. I 
may be wrong. I don't eren know that I have a 
right to express an opinion. I am not a relation ; 
I have nothing to do with the family. But, apon 
my word, ma'am, I really think you will have to be 
careful. I do indeed." 

And this is all the poor fond mother could get 
out of the little old gentleman with bis quarter of a 
million of money. 

Yon may be snre that what Mr. Titterton said in 
his solemn manner and with his serious eyes did 
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not change the mother's feelings towards her son, 
nay, it rather intensified them. Mrs. Titterton was 
quite coaoemed when she was gone lest what John 
had said might shake the fond mother's affection 
for her son. " But, my dear Louisa, it is a very 
serious matter," he had replied; "I think her 
feelings ought to be changed. I think it very 
probable that she is spoiling that dreadful young 
man. Good mothers, Loosia, are often a source of 
danger to their children. Positive danger. Indeed 
they are," 

But Mrs. GaTell was still of the same opinion 
concerning Jim. She hated him id her own secret 
and bitter fashion. He was now threatening the 
respectability for which she had toiled and worked 
all the five^aDd-thirty years of her marriage. Her 
shoulders were bent in that labour, her skin had 
coarsened and hardened under it, she had given all 
her time and all her thoughts to it ; and now here 
was this wicked scapegrace threatening her on 
every side with ruin. 

She held a council of war that night. Jim was 
away, and Joe Wride had gone oat inunediately 
after supper. The family was left alone. She told 
them what she had beard &om Mr. Titterton. 
" He will bring shame upon us all," she concluded ; 
"What are we to do with him ? " 

Boaz looked at Peter, who had risen from the 
table, and was leaning against the mantelpiece in 
a neg%ent attitude. He had pink and white 
cheeks, round eyes, a thick moustache, and little 
beginnings of whiskers beside his ears, which 
were like sea-shells. Peter, pretty Peter, at whom 
80 many young ladies' eyes were directed in church, 
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gars it as luB opinion tliat Jim oaght to work. He 
really did not see wby he shonld loaf aboat doing 
nothing. Other fellovs had to work. Why not 
Jim? 

" Quite," said Boaz, emphatically, " Qoite. 
Voua ave$ raiaon. I agree with yon. II n'ett pat 
ehet lut ; but I would say it to him, .via-a-vxa. He 
ought t9 work. Yon are qoite right, Peter." With 
which remarks, quickly and eagerly spoken, and 
showing hiB beautiful white teeth in a genial smile, 
Boaz stretched his long legs under the table, 
passed his long hands violently over hia long hair, 
and looked at Bose. 

Rose was sitting away from the table. She was 
white and nerrous, and had a frightened look in 
her eyes. Boaz had often asked her of late whether 
she was not ill ; but she had always answered him 
that she was well, and begged him not to draw 
attention to her. 

" The thing is," said Peter, producing a hunch 
of keys from his pocket, which he began to toss 
into the air, catching it three or four times out of 
every sis tosses perhaps ; " the thing is, what 
work can he do ? Can he write ? Can he cast ? 
Can he balance ? Can he do double enby ? Can 
he copy a letter ? " 

" Does he know shorthand, or French?" asked 
Boaz, looking away from Rose. His eyes were 
always travelling quickly from foce to face. " N(ya* 
aommet dam la t/nebresici. Jim tells us nothing 
about himself. What can we do ? " He shot up 
his eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders, and grinned 
hopelessly. His face, his hair, his whole body 
trembled and shook with these enttiusiastic grins. 
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" The thing is," said Peter, with his lazy drawl, 
stooping to pick np his keys from the hearthrug, 
" would Jim work if we got him a job ? " 

"Ah, there yon hare iti Vraiment, vraiment/" 
burst out Boaz, with the cheerfuUest of laughs, 
looking from his mother to Rose, from Rose to his 
brother, and wagging and rolling his bead. He 
quite thought that he was throwing light upon a 
dark and obscure question by good-humoured and 
genial remarks of this kind. 

" The thing is," said Peter, " what we should do 
if Jim refuses to work." 

" That would be awkward, certainly 1 " laughed 
Boaz. "Mafoi, wouldn't it? A fellow like that 
might sit down here for ever and defy everybody in 
the place. One man may take a horse to the water, 
but nine can't make him drink." 

" Can you prove that 7 " aeked Peter, quietly. 

"No, I can't prove it, Peter t" laughed Boaz; 
" but you know what I mean. Jim may refuse to 
work, and then what are we to do ? What are we to 
do, mother ? I don't know. I really don't. Do 
yon, Rose? Do you, Peter? Does anybody know?" 

" There is Harry," suggested Rose. But the two 
brothers frowned at this idea. Truth to tell, they 
rather disliked the thought that their brother had 
been beaten by young Mason. They liked Harry ; 
they disliked Jim ; " but," as Boaz said, " blood is 
thicker than water." 

" The thing is," said Peter, " that if Jim does not 
work, he must be shut out. That's flat," 

Mrs. Cavell's eyes glittered. " We don't want 
any scandal," she said in her soft voice, with her 
teeth scarcely moving. 
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" oil DO, we don't want ttay soandal,'' sud Bo&z. 
" certunly not." 

" Nor ve don't want a Beandal," said Peter. 

" At the Mme time be most go," tud the mother. 

"Well, we siinply can't keep him here, that's 
all I " cried Boaz, with the oheerfullest frankness in 
the world. " Poor old Jim ; Pm awfully Bony for 
him, but we simply can't afford to keep him." He got 
np and went and stood beside Peter, with his arms 
nnder bis coat-tails. Peter moved sway and sat 
down, fingering bis keys. 

" The thing is," be said, " to let Jim see how the 
matter stands from our point of view." 

At that very moment, as if the drama of this 
hnmble family was being played npon Uie stage, 
who should walk into the room but Jim. 

" All the sapper gone ? " he growled. 

" No, Jim, no,'.' said Boaz, " there's still a little 
something for yon, I daresay." 

" A little something be damned I " cried Jim, 
and sat down at the table. He was pale and sick- 
looking, and his hands trembled. " Give me some- 
thing to eat," he said. " I don't care what it is. 
Quick. Something to eat." 

Rose set some food before him. " What's the 
matter ? " she asked him ; " aren't yon welL" 

He looked np at her for a moment, " Notfiing's 
wrong with me," he said brusquely, and looked 
away. "I'm all right. I'm devilish hungry, that's 
all." 

They sat watching him eat, their tyrant, their 
bully, their menace of shame and ruin. But no one 
said a word. Boaz got out his French books and 
sat down to study. Peter strolled away to hght the 
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lamp in his sbed. Mrs. Oavell began to clear Bome 
of the things away. Bose slipped upstairs to look 
for Barry from the drawing-room window. In 
silence Jim ate bis suf^ter and looked ftirtifel; at 
his hands and clothes. 

He had just broken a poor woman's &ce — taken 
away her luecns of existence. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Jih'b heart begui at last to bate London. It was 
far in the fall of the year. The cold, wet air got into 
his bones. The dreai; streets, maddy and grey and 
deserted, offended bis eyes. He could not go out of 
doors without feeling the wet pavements strike 
through the thin soles of bis boots; without being 
splashed in the face and on his collar and clothes by 
horses ploughing through the mud; and without 
experiencing a hideous depression from the sight 
of damp and streaming figures, wrapped in mackin- 
toshes and cloaks, staggering along the drenched 
streets under dripping umbrellas. 

There was no horse-racing, now. Flick Denny 
bad been carried off by his mother to Eastbourne, 
to be nursed through symptoms of delirium tremens. 
The two sons of the vicar, whose half-crowns be had 
borrowed, and whose feet he had led into evil ways, 
were now on their way to an agricultural college in 
Canada. His various women Mends had begun to 
find him out. He was, in fact, witliout the means 
of rusing money. His pockets were horribly empty. 
He bad no means of buying himself either tobacco 
or brandy. It made him mad when he put his hands 
in his pockets. 

He asked his mother for money, and she refused. 
" What I " she cried. " Where am I to get it from ? 
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Don't I ha?6 to scnpe and contrive to make two 
ends meet as it is ? " But Jim did not believe her. 
He had often tried the bedroom door and it was 
always locked. He tboaght that she mnst have 
plenty of money in there for his purpose. All he 
wanted was one big drink, one hell of a spree in 
London, and then sufficient to pay hia passage 
to America. 

He knew when his mother went to do her shopping 
in the New Cut. On one of these days he came down 
punctually to breakfast and appeared to be in a brisk 
and buainess-like mood. He was polite to his mother; 
chaffed Boaz in a good-humoured manner, and raUied 
Peter on a new tie. 

" I'm going to turn City man myself," he said. 
" I met a fellow last night who's got a business in 
Mincing Lane. I sm going up there to see him 
this morning. Three quid a week ; but I shall have 
to travel. How do I look for a K.G., old Boaz ? " 
He pinched Rose's ear, burst out laughing, and 
glanced out of the comers of his eyes at his mother. 

"What business is it?" asked Peter. "Tea?" 

" I don't know I " laughed Jim. " Something like 
that. Tea or com ; I forget. It's all the same to 
me. G'danm it 1 " he cried, with a scornful laugb, 
" what the hell does it matter whether I sell tea, 
com, sugar, or lollipops ? Trade. I'm going into 
trade. I'll be Lord Mayor before I'm fifty." 

Sure enough, after breakfast be borrowed an 
nmbrella &oni Peter, a shilling from Bose to pay 
his ^e, and started off for the City. But when he 
had followed the curve of the crescent he made his 
way to the front entrance of the church, shut hia 
umbrella, hopped over the gates while no one was in 
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the road to see him, cot down behind the garden 
walls to the other end of the great hideous buildiug, 
tnd took up a position under the shadow of the walls 
where he could command a view of the tall iron gates 
at the end of the avenue. It was raining bard ; as 
Boaz said to Joe on their way to the office, " C'eit 
ttn« averte." The air was grey like a fog. There 
was a smell everywhere as of smoking chimneys. 

In an hour's time his mother, with her canvas 
bag on her arm, passed the gates on her way to the 
New Cat. Jim craned forward, licking his lips, bis 
eyes large, and watched her old broken nmbrella 
jogging ont of sight. Then he got up from bis 
crouching position under the wall — bis shoulders 
were drenched throogh with rain, water was dripping 
from his hat-brim on to his nose, and bis hands 
were swollen and soaking — got up with cracking 
bones, stiff and painfully, and made bis way back 
over the small gates in front of the church into the 
road, and so back to the villa. 

The back-door was locked. He knocked, hoping 
that Bose might still be at home. In a few minutes 
the bolt was drawn, and she opened the door. 

"You, back?" she asked. 

He saw that she was pale to the lips, and that her 
eyes were red with weeping. At first he thought 
it was fear of him. 

" I've ricked my ankle jumping on to a beastly 
'bns," he said. "But what's the matter with you? 
You've been blubbering, old gal." 

" No I haven't," she answered. " I'm all ri^. 
Nothing's the matter with me." 

" I was going to ask you to do something for 
me," he said. 
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"What is it?" 

" To run and get me a bottle of embrocBtioa." 

"I mustn't leave the hoase. Mother told me to 
wait here." 

" 111 answer ttie door." 

" No ; I mnstn't go. She gave me strict orders." 

"All right," he said, and limped into the passage. 
" I'll go and bathe my ankle in cold water," he said, 
and b^aa to mount the stairs. 

She watched bim, and then went into the break* 
fast-room. She began to cry again, rocking herself 
to and fro. 

Out of her sight, Jim went quickly up Uie stairs 
to the top floor, to the little attic bedroom under 
the slates where his mother lived. The door was 
locked. He tried two or three keys, but they would 
not fit. He put them back in his pocket Then 
he leaned bis shoulder to the door and pressed. 
The lock held. He drew back a little and charged 
at the door ; still the lock held. 

"Damn it! "he said; "it's a good sign," and 
kicked down the door. He heard a hissing noise, 
and the drip of water. 

He was standing' in his mother's bedroom; No 
one had ever entered that room except the old 
woman herself. He felt her presence there. It 
frightened him, just as her eyes frightened him 
when she watched him about the house. What a 
strange room 1 In one comer stood the zinc cistern 
on deal treeUes ; the water was dripping into it, the 
ball-cock was hisBing like a snake. But it was only 
the cistern which gave the room its appearance ol 
an attic. Otherwise it was warm and comfortable 
The ilooi was carpeted, the little dormer window 
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WW onrtained, a four-post bedstead etood out from 
the wall near the door, and everywhere aboat the 
room there was solid and heavy furniture. He 
noticed a tin box, like a servant's trunk, locked and 
corded beside the bed. Near the big wardrobe) 
which reached to the sloping roof, waa a pile of 
dress-boxes, and one or two cardboard hat-boxes, 
yellow with age. There was a rosewood chest of 
drawers, and a handsome washstand fitted with a 
red and green set of toilet ware. The curtains 
round the bed were of faded olive, with a yellow 
pattern. The carpet was dark red. 

It angered bim to notice how Ms mother cared 
for the preservation of all these things. There was 
a path of folded newspapers from the bed to the 
wasbstand. Newspapers covered the top of the 
chest of drawers. A soiled and torn sheet hung 
over the wardrobe. Even the wretched gas-bracket, 
which she never used, was tied up with sheeting. 

So this was his mother's room. This was where 
the old woman lived. What should be find there ? 

He went to the chest of drawers, and puUed at 
them one after another. They were all locked. 
One of the handles, as he wrenched at it, came off 
in his bands. 

He took the whole chest up in his arms and 
endeavoured to shake it. He could bear no rattle 
of money, but the chest was heavy. He began to 
cut at the locks with a hunting knife. One of the 
drawers yielded to his efforts. He drew it open ; it 
was full of old lead, pieces of iron, horseshoes, nails, 
hairpins, screws, bolts, nuts — aU red ^nd thick 
with rust, which powdered in the band. 

He cursed at the s^hi. and strode over to the 
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othfli' side of the room, where the tin box stood 
under the wall beside the bed. He flung the old 
flannel shirt which covered it — his mother's ni|;ht- 
gown — OD to the floor, and lifted up the box. It 
came away easily from the floor. It was aa light as 
a feather, and he set it down again with a yexed 
oath. The hise of the water in the cistern seemed 
to mock him. 

He stood in the centre of the room looking about 
him. Drip ! drip 1 — drip 1 drip I he could hear 
nothing but that cursed sound of the water. He 
walked about in the dark room. Where did she 
hide her scrapings, this old skinflint ? He examined 
the floor, he tapped the walls, kicked the wainscot, 
looked all round and under the cistern, where the 
water hissed and dripped. No ; it must be in that 
chest of drawers. He would try again at the locks. 
He turned ronnd, affixing the blade in his hunting 
knife f^ain, and came face to face with his mother. 
She was standing just inside the doorway, watching 
him, smiling at him, her teeth working on her 
brown lips. 

" Hullo t" he said. "Why, I wasn't expecting 
you back for hours yet." He laughed. " Won't 
you come in, and rest a bit 9 Why, you're quite 
wet 1 " 

Something had told her that her hoardings were 
in peril, and she had turned back. Was there some 
mysterious sympathy between the menaced coins 
and the old miser who had got them together with 
the very sweat of her brain ? She had donbted her 
son's tale about the office in Mincing Lane. But 
she had seen him go, and she bad watched him out 
of sight. An hour bad gone by, and he had not 
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retomed. It was surel; safe for her to start. So 
she had left Rose in charge — poor Rose who had 
thrown herself upon the worn, bronze-ooloured 
horsehair sofa in the breakfast-room and wept her 
sonl out when she found that there was no one to 
see her — and had started off to provision the estab- 
lishment. But on the way something had turned 
her steps. A dread, a horror, a fear, a conviction 
that Jim was in her room. Something, she knew 
not what, had turned her back. And now, in her 
silent shoes, she had climbed the sturs, and came 
face to face with him. It was true. The superstition 
was true. 

" So," she sud, "you are a thief! A thief t A 
thief I " She meant the word to sting him hke a 
poisoned arrow. 

" Why not ? " he laughed, dropping his gaze for 
a moment. He hated his mother's eyes. He feared 
her, even as she feared him. They were both afraid 
of each other, and neither guessed the other's fear. 
It had been thus for weeks — mother and sou feared 
each other in secret. But the mother — now that 
her hoardings were threatened — feared him no 
longer. 

" Your own mother ! " she cried. " You would 
steal from your own mother ! Break the door down I 
Force open the drawers I Your own mother I " 

"Worse than that," be said, holding up the long 
hunting knife. " I'll damn soon stop my mother's 
cackling, if she doesn't mind her eye." 

Did he mean it ? Would he really murder her ? 
The old woman fixed her eyes upon him to hare 
the truth of that. She stood there, looking; her 
heart was beating &8t against her side ; bat those 
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terrible eyes never flinched. He saw in them, not 
fear and not snspioion, but the fearful unknown 
qaali^ of a personality which had always cowed 
him. He could not meet her gase. He was afraid 
of this old woman. He turned away from her, and 
laid his hands on the chest of drawers. 

" Where is it ? " he said. " The money. Where 
is it? I can't wait." 

" Money ! " she cried. " You know very well 
I've no money. Money ! Have I worn my flesh 
to the bone to keep my children from ruin — with 
money enough to pay for a senrant, with money 
enough to live at my ease, with money enough to 
buy me a warm bed and olothes to my back? 
Money 1 Is it for money yon have broken into 
your mother's room ? Take it, then. There it is. 
There in the drawer you have opened. The old iron 
and the lead I have picked up in the streets to pay 
for my funeral, — ^to save my children the expense 
of burying the old mother who has worked for them 
day and night all these bitter years. There it is. 
Take it I Take it away and sell it ] Yon thief! " 

" Open these drawers," he said. "No rot with 
me I Open them I Sharp 1 " 

The eyes of the old woman sputtered fire. "Dirty 
thief 1 " she cried, lifting her hands and feebly 
beating the air with them ; " dirty thief t Fll have 
it all over the parish this very day. Dirty thief I 
The street boys shall call it after you. Dirty thi^ 1 
Dirty thief I " She did not raise her voice, but it 
was hoarse and dreadful with passion. 

"Give me your keyal" he demanded, fiercely. 
" And stop your blasted chatter I " 
"Thief I" she said, stamping one of her noiseless 
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feet, and working her hands vebemently together in 
front of her; "thief! — thief! — thief! " It was all 
she could atter in a paroxyfim of rage which had 
carried her beyond the pale of fear. If be struck 
at ber she would change that cry to *' Mnrderer ! " 
and spit it at bim with her dying breath. Her 
face was leaden. Her lips were like dead lilac 
There were swollen blue curves under her sunken 
eyes. Spittle frothed under her grey teeth and 
trickled to her chin. " Thief !— thief!— thief! " 
she hissed at bim, stamping on the floor, and 
beating the aii with hands raised no higher than 
her wiuBt. She leaned forward, crouching towards 
him from the doorway, her rounded shoulders 
humped forward, ber knees stoopii^. 

Should he kill her? He asked himself that 
question. Should be kill ber ? 

Drip I drip 1 — drip 1 drip ! — ^how the water danced 
in the tank. "Thief! thief !— thief ! thief!" called 
the mother. Those were the only Bounds he beard. 
Her foot made no noise on tbe floor. H he killed 
ber there would be the drip, drip of ber blood. 
No ; he would not kill her. He was afraid — afnud 
of her. 

Perhaps he felt tbe horror of his character. 
Perhaps some memory of days when bis heart was 
not blackened and his hands were still clean of 
infamy, flashed like the sword of Grod's avenging 
wrath through tbe darkness of bis soul. Perhaps, 
for one moment, he realised how vast ut infinity 
separates good from evil. Perhaps he saw for one 
dizzy instant that there are in tbe mind two 
universes, and not one, and that good has its own 
universe, and evil its own. 
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He laughed the moment after — ^that moment 
when he had felt his blood freeze in his bod;, &nd 
his mother had seen bis face saddeul; blanch like a 
piece of paper. He laughed, and looked awa; 
from her. 

" Fax I " he said. " I don't want to firighten 
yoa into yonr grave, I was only trying to see if I 
couldn't tavk yoa into stamping ap something 
handsome. Look here, mother ; let's have a talk. 
I want money. I'm broke to the world. My 
pockets are empty. I want money to get ottt of 
the country. I'm sick of it 1 I want fifty pounds. 
Oet it for me, and I'll go. Youll never see me 
again. Fifty pounds is cheap for that. Come. 
Will you do it ? Let's settle it here. Fifty 
pounds." 

She was the conning contriver once again. 
" Fifty pounds I " she snarled. " You might have 
had five hundred but for this. I was getting it for 
yon, Mr. Titterton was going to give me five 
hundred pounds for you. It was promised. Fifty ; 
yes, I'll get you fifty pounds. I'll be rid of you for 
fifty pounds. But you've lost that five hundred. 
I wouldn't ask the old man for it now ; no, not if 
yon were to drive me there with a knife in my 
back." 

Was it true ? He looked in her face, and could 
not doubt it, 

" Don't be a fool," he said. " Qet that five 
hundred, and I'll give you twenty of it. I want to 
get to America. Yon know that." 

She refused, hut at each refusal ehe wavered and 
temporised. He could see that she was yielding. 
Ha coaxed, he begged, he implored. " Make the old 
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beut fork oat," he sud ; " get some of Iiis money 
into the family; we want it more than he does." 

She aaked how she could go and beg money for 
a ion who had kicked the door down to look at the 
shameful poverty of a poor old woman who denied 
herself even decency for her children ? She waB 
wrathful, pathetic, indignant, broken-hearted. 

" I did it in a mad moment," he said. " God 
forgive me 1 what a brute I was. Bat yoa get that 
money oat of old Titterton, mother ; diddle it oat of 
him. Toa're clerer, you're devilish clever ; get it 
out of him." 

So they ended their conference. He went down- 
Btairs, put on his hat and isBued oat into the dark 
and drenching streets to bny tobacco with the 
shilling Bose had given him for his 'bus &re. He 
felt in high feather. Five hundred poands I By 
Q-od ! what a stroke of lack. He'd light a fire with 
it, he'd play hell with it, he'd raise Cain with it — 
yoickfl ! what a hell of a time he'd have. 

And while he walked thus ha|^ily through the 
rain, the old woman was nailing up the panels of 
her broken door with one of Peter's hammers and 
mumbling curses throngh her lips. She had staved 
off ruin an4 perhaps murder, by a lie. She had 
breathing time, and that was all. Jim wonld come 
back. What ^onld she say to him ? He would 
want that five hundred pounds. 

She asked herself more than ouce whether she 
should not send this son of hers to prison. But she 
shrank from such a step. She dreaded the scandal 
of it. She went in fear of her life because of him, 
but she could not face scandal, she coold not invite 
ber neighboara' chatter. 
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Then she remembered Harry MasoD. Ah! Mason 
must be let into the family secret ; he would drive 
Jim away, beat him and kick him out of the house. 
She wished fioaz was such a man, and Peter. They 
were poor bods — poor sods. Young Mason was the 
man. Ah, what a good idea, what a clever idea ; 
ha ! that was fine — fine ! Young Mason should come 
more often to the house, and he should oow Jim 
away. Was ever a brighter notion ? Lord, Lord ! 
what a clever old managing woman she was. Mason 
shoold be told of Jim's wickedness, and he would 
flog him with his fists and drive him out of EuglaDd. 

When she bad finished her carpentering, she 
locked the door and descended ihe stiurs. 

" Hose, my dear," she said, entering the room, 
but she stopped short. " What's the matter ? " sbe 
asked. 

The girl lifted herself from the sofa, and hurriedly 
pat away her handkerchief. 

"Ah I" said the mother; "I don't wonder you 
are crying. He nearly frightened me out of my life. 
He's a wicked, bad man. Rose. But well be rid of 
him. He's been beaten before, and if he is trouble- 
some he shall be beaten again. We'll have Harry 
Mason round here." 

The girl's face brightened ; sbe almost ran to her 
mother. " Let him marry me, and live here," she 
s»id; "do, mother, dot He would take care of us all.' 

" Time enough to think about that," replied the 
old woman. " But we must be rid of Jim. We 
mast be rid of him." And she shu£9ed out of the 
room with Peter's hammer in her hand, leaving 
Bose standing there white as death, and trembling 
like a leaf. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ubb. Catell Blood at the kitcbeo window in 
tlie basement of her little villa, looking aimlessly 
throngh the Uiin bushes into the street. It was 
Saturday afternoon. Peter was home, hammering 
in his shed. Boaz was home, repeating French 
sentences in the breakfast-room ; she could hear 
him sending down his nose " Avas-voaa un omnihrtt 
qui eondiiue au ehemin de far t " and " Comhien 
faiUg'VOttt aJoTB payer par tite t " Joe Wride was 
upstairs changing his clothes to go for a bicycle 
ride. Bose stood at the gate, her hands in the 
pockets of her long jacket, looking towards the 
livery stables, from which, jnst at tliat moment, 
Harry Moaon was riding towards her on a new 
black horse. 

And Jim ? He was in Bose's room, she knew, 
for she had seen a boy on the other side of the 
road whip suddenly ronnd with his hand to his neck 
where one of Jim's pellets had struck him. He 
would never dare to kick down her door again, 
with Joe Wride in the hotise, and Boaz and Peter. 
No ; he would wait patiently and behave himself 
until this matter of the five hundred pounds was 
settled. She was sure of that ; she felt at ease, for 
this afternoon, at least. 

But she was never rid of the conviction that one 
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day this son of hera would do her violence, perhaps 
morder her. It was her constant thought — thia 
terror of her son. Like some wretched monarch 
living onder the shadow of assassination at the 
hands of his servants, his conrtiers, and even his 
relations, this old woman of the suburbs went every 
da; about her little villa in dread of death. 8he 
had always feared burglars, like bo many other old 
women living in shabby little houses. She had 
always had a terror of some unknown violence. She 
hated the dark. A sudden noise made her jump. 
A space behind drawn curtains always caused her 
uneasiness. 

And now she had real cause to fear. This 
terrible young son of hers had positively threatened 
her with murder. What would he say to her, what 
would he do to her, when he learned that she had 
deceived him about that money ? 

She was often to be found now standing idle at 
windows. She had ever )>een a great worker, but 
always a greater thinker. Of late she had thought 
more than ever ; not of how to save money, but of 
how to be rid of her menace. She let ihe house 
grow dirtier and dustier than it had ever been 
before; she did not even notice how Kose now 
neglected the drawing-room and the front hall. 
She saw nothing but the threat of her son's 
presence, thought of nothing but how to get rid of 
him. 

As she stood there in the dark kitchen looking 
through the dusty pane, she became aware that 
Harry Mason was leaning down from a restive 
horse talking to BoBe. For a moment the old 
resentment against this extravagant young man 
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crossed her mind. The fine, big horse, impatient 
of the bit, restiTe under this sudden restraint, 
i^peared to her eyes as a creatore fit for some 
prince to ride. It was monstrons that a City clerk 
should sit OD the back of this great creature, tossing 
its head, pawing the ground, and making little 
plunges to be off. 

Bat this feeling of resentment gare way again to 
one of satisfaotioo. Harry Uason was her pro- 
tector from Jim. She would speak to him that 
Tery night. She would take him on one side and 
say to him, " Rid me of this horrible son of mine, 
and you shall many Rose in three years." What 
a strong young man he was. How gracefnlly he 
leaned from the saddle. But what was that anxious 
look in his face 7 Why was he speaking so eagerly 
to Rose 7 The girl turned her head to one side ; 
the mother saw that tears were in her eyes. What 
was this secret between them ? 

A lover's qaarrel? Pooh! a lover's quarrel! 
But it must not he a serious quarrel. So long as 
Jim remained. Rose most not play any tricks with 
Harry. Was Jim, she wondered, watching them 
from Rose's bedroom window? Did he see what 
she saw? 

" Ce tlU eat parfait. OA Vavez-vout aeheti f " 
said Boaz in the next room. Bang ! bang 1 bang I 
went the hammer of Peter in the shed. 

Perhaps he was no longer looking from Rose's 
window. Perhaps he was in her own bedroom now, 
breaking open the drawers, pulling up the floor- 
boards, smashing open her box 1 

The old woman would have moved away from 
the window at that thought had not something 
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happened in the road at that moment to keep her 
chained to the ground. It was the action of a 
second. The horse, as if it had been rowelled by a 
spur, of a sudden sprang high into the air and as 
suddenly threw itself Tiolently forward, kicking, 
plunging. She saw Uie Sgnre of young Mason flung 
towards the railings of her hoose ; she heard Bose's 
scream of terror; she heard the thunder of the 
horse's feet as it galloped away with stirrups bump- 
ing against its flanks ; and, " There I it serrea 
him right I " cried Mrs. Gavell. 

" Qu'ett que e'est f " asked Boaz, appearing, 
book in hand, at the door. " Ce tapage, qu'ett que 
e'ett ! " The hammer of Peter did not cease. 

" Young Mason has been thrown from his horse," 
answered his mother, going to the door. " I 
always said he would come to grief one day with 
bis fine airs and his swell ways." 

" Mafoi I " cried Boaz, and hurried out with bis 
mother to the street. 

Poor young Mason, indeed, had come to grief at 
last. Be lay very still at the edge of the pavement, 
bis clothes all dusty and disarranged, his head on 
the kerb. His face was ash-coloured. His eyes 
stared into the skies, glassy and set. His lips were 
blue. . There was no movement of hia breast. No 
flatter of the gallant young body. He was dead 1 

Bose stood over him wiiiter than the dead man 
at her feet, her eyes set, her lips parted, her hands 
clasped at her breast — silent, motionless, transfixed 
with horror. 

Joe Wride came down from hia room, half-dressed. 
A dozes neighbours opened their doors and ran 
down the steps to the street ; curtains were pluoked 
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aside and faoes appeared at the windows ; a score 
of boys, shoaticg and calling, ran towards the follen 
dofitf figure ; and a butcher came ronnd the carve 
of the crescent, with his basket under his arm, 
leading back the horse. 

Boaz was for leaving Harry there till a doctor 
came. But Joe bade him lift the legs and got his 
own arms under the still head. A woman msbed 
forward and laid a handkerchief over the dead man's 
face. Rose burst into a flood of tears, and ran 
screaming into the house. Mrs. Carell heard the 
hammering of Peter suddenly cease. 

The old woman went into the road and picked up 
Harry's hat and cane. Close to the hat lay a pellet 
of putty. Her heart almost stood stilL 

She picked it np and glanced out of the comers 
of her eyes to see if anybody had noticed her. They 
were all standing at the railings watching the body 
carried into the bouse. She looked up at Rose's 
window. The lower sash was raised an inch. She 
thought she saw a pair of haggard eyes watching her 
behind the glass. 

The ostler from the livery stables was talking to 
the batcher as she moved away. " Something must 
have stung it," he said ; " it was a bit fresh I know ; 
but it's a quiet enough horse, and he was a very 
decent rider, young Mason." 

Someone had fetched a doctor, and he came 
poshing his way hurriedly through the crowd at the 
railings. She followed behind him. The doctor 
ran quickly up the front steps ; by force of habit 
Mrs. Cavell made her way into the bouse through 
the back door. 

She laid Harry's hat and stick on the kitchen 
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table, and putting her hand into her Bkirt pocket 
brought out a broken old leather purse, in vhich 
she placed the putty ballet. Then she elowly 
mounted the stairs and made her way to the 
drawing>room. 

" Dead ! " 

That was the word which greeted her as she 
entered the room. It was being whispered one 
from another by the neighbours who had formed 
a circle round the young body. In the centre of 
the circle stood the doctor, with Boaz and Peter at 
his side. Joe bad taken Bose into the disused 
dining-room and was there striving to comfort the 
distracted girl in his simple country fashion. 

" Yes," said the doctor, " it was instantaneous. 
Better, perhaps, than a long case of unconscious- 
ness, with death at the end." He moved away, 
and the neighbours followed each other into the 
hall. 

Mrs. Cavell called Boaz. " Where is Rose ? " 
she a«ked. 

'* In her room, I think," he answered. 

She climbed the stairs. On the landing she met 
Jim coming out of hia bedroom. They looked into 
each other's eyes. After a minute he began 
to grin nervously. " What's the matter ? " he 
demanded. 

" He's dead," she said. 

His face went white and his eyes grew dark. 
"Who's dead?" he said. " I don't know what yon 
mean." 

" Dead," she repeated ; and, after another pause, 
" dead," she said again. " You killed him I " 

He brushed his hand across his mouth and smiled 
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in the same neirou Mid vacant maimer. "Wliat 
th« devil are ;on driving at ? " he asked. 

She went past him wiihoat another word and 
entered Bose'a bedroom. He felt easier when her 
ejen were off his &oe. He- tamed and walked down 
the stairs. 

Rose was not in her room. Mrs. Cavell shot 
the door and descended the stairs again. Jim was 
going down in &ont of her. Boas met htm. 

" Isn't it a ghastly thing? " he cried. 

" Horrible," answered Jim ; " motiier has just 
told me. I was in my room ; I saw nothing of it." 
He turned and beheld his mother behind him. 
Her eyes were fixed upon his. 

Mrs. Cavell passed him in the hall and opened 
the dining-room door. Boss was there. She was 
lying foce downwards on a faded sofa, sobbing with 
a handkerchief pressed against her eyes. Joe stood 
near her at the head of tiie sofa, looking down. 

He had opened the window, but the disused room 
still had the mouldy and suffocating odour of an 
nnaired apartment. It almost choked one, this 
useless and dark room with its cheap fiimitare, its 
thin drugget, its grubby muslin curtains, and its 
rusty grate. You cottld see the duet on the looking- 
glass over the mantelpiece and on the cast-iron gas 
chandelier over the stained table-cloth. 

Bose sprang up as the door opened. " Is he 
dead ? " she cried, hysterically, — ^then seeing that it 
was her mother, she rushed towards the old woman, 
caught her by the arms, and cried : " You must tell 
me, you must tell me, — is he dead? " 

Joe would have moved from the room, so terrible 
was the girl's grief, but at that moment — treading in 
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hermother's face the calamity of death, Bhe saddenl; 
reeled against the table, and would have fallen back- 
wards if Joe had not sprung forward and caught her 
in his arms. 

" Let me go I " she cried hoarsely, and began 
tearing at her dress over the bosom. Her eyes were 
terrible. 

" YoQ must be calm," said Mrs. Cavell, approaching 
her. " Do you hear me, Bose ? Yon muat be calm." 

But the girl stiU plucked with palsied hands at 
her dress. She would not speak. Her eyes were 
wide with panic, 

" Put her on the sofa, Joe," said Mrs. Cavell, 
" and get her a glass of water." 

The girl tore open her dress as Joe came to her. 
She edged away from him. Her trembling hands 
jerked forward a faded pink ribbon, stained IHth the 
heat of her body. At the and of it shone a gold 
ring. Her shaking fingers fumbled for the ring and 
held it up to her mother. It told its story. Joe 
Wride felt his heart break in his body. 

Mrs. Cavell gripped her wrist. " What do yon 
mean ? " she cried. The anger in the mother's eyes 
was as dreadful to see as the agony in the daughter's. 
" What do yon mean ? " 

The girl could not speak. She could only hold 
up the ring. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Mbb. Masos, the mother of poor Harry, lay apon 
her invalid's aofa in deep mooming. At her side, 
oruahed and broken, holding her hand and looking 
at Mrs. Cavell, sat the tall, gaunt father of the dead 
boy, alao in mooming. Mrs. Carell, with her hands 
in her lap, faced tiiem both from a little chair drawn 
to the side of the aofa. 

The inqaest had been held, the body had been 
laid to rest in Norwood cemetery ; so far as the 
fitther and mother were concerned the end bad been 
reached. 

" I am sorry to tell yon," said Mrs. Cavell, " that 
I have diacovered something which I am afraid will 
ahock yon as mnch as it has shocked me." She 
produced a narrow document from the inside of her 
jacket and began to unfold it slowly. " Harry and 
Boae were married three months ago," she aaid, and 
handed to Mr. Mason the marriage certificate. 

" Married I " he cried. His voice, which was 
always soft, for he was one of those men who speak 
habitually in hashed tones, just above a whisper, 
almost bayed out the word. " Married 1 " he cried, 
and atared at her with wide eyes. 

" Secretly married," said Mrs. CaveU. " I knew 
nothing abont it." 

"But ." He gave the certificate to bis wife, 
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and looked at Mrs. Gavell. "Bat why? Was 
there a reason ? " He took the certificate Buddenly 
from his wiie's hands. "Yes," he said, "three 
months ago ; before they were engaged." Once 
more he stared at Mrs. Cavell with bhmk eyes. 

"I think," said Mrs. Masoa, "there was an 
anderstanding between them. For a long time." 

" But this marriage," asked the pertnrbed 
fiither ; " What was it for ? What was the reason ? " 

" I dare say some romantic idea on our darling's 
part; it would be like him," sighed Mrs. Mason, 
beginning to weep a little. " He loved her for a 
long time. He vas very romantic." 

"I think that was the case," said Mrs. CavelL 
" I think at first that was tiieir idea. Kose says it 
was BO. She is a truthful girl. But, as it tarns 
out, tliat marriage was a providential thing. A most 
providential thing. I thank Qod for it." 

Mr. Mason went very white. His wife suddenly 
ceased weeping and looked at her. " What do yoa 
mean ? " whispered the father. 

" My daughter " 

The father started to his feet. " Never ! " he 
cried. " Neverl Don't tell me so." 

He was such a good man, sach a pure and 
honourable man, that it cut him to the heart to 
think evil of the dear son whose character he had 
watched and loved with all the force and passion of 
paternal pride. Whati His boy, his straight- 
living, high-hearted, noble-souled boy, — ruin a girl, 
drag a young girl down to sensoal degradation t — 
no, he would not believe it. No one would believe 
It. Harry ! Harry ruin a girl ? Who could 
suppose it? 
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"M; dear," cried his wife, stretcliing out her 
haod to him, " do not speak till we know more. 
Let as hear what there is to be told. Sit by me. 
Bold my hand." 

It was the little pale-face invalid, with her spine 
cu>ving gradually to death, who made her spirit 
strong to meet this blow. He sat down again at 
her side, very pale and stricken, and took his wife's 
hand into his own, which were now cold as death. 

Then Mrs. Cavell told her story. The young 
peoide had given way to temptation. She blamed 
not one more than the other. No one could judge 
between them. But there the fact was ; these two 
young people had yielded to a dreadful temptation, 
a temptation about which it was difBcult for a 
respectable woman to speak without shame ; and 
now one of them was taken and the other was left 
— to bear the consequences. God might have 
taken the innocent and left the guilty to suffer, 
or He might have taken the guilty one, and left the 
poor innocent girl to face the ruin of her life alone; 
She could not say ; no one could say. But 
innocent or guilty, there it was; Rose now had 
to tell the world that she was a widow, and that in 
seven month's time she would be a mother. All 
the neighbours would have to know sooner ov later- 
There was no escape from it. 

" We most not judge them," said Mrs. Mason, 
pressing her husband's hand. The tall gaunt-faced 
man satrigidlynprightinhis chair, staring hopelessly 
in firont of him. " We do not know how they were 
tempted. Bo not lei us think one harsh thought 
of our poor darling, God only can judge the 
heart." She leaned a little nearer to him : " Let 
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OS think that Harry is here, liBtening ; longing for 
US to say we nnderstaod and foi^ve." 

" And as for my poor girl " began Mrs. Cavell. 

" Yes, there is his widow, his child," cried 
Mr. Mason, coming out of bis stupor. " We moat 
Uiink about them. He has left them to us. 'It is 
of them we must think. Only about them. What 
is to happen to them ? " 

" Of course," said Mrs. Cavell, " as jou may well 
onderetand, I am willing to do what I . can in the 
matter; but there, I am a poor woman, and I find 
it difScolt as it is, more difficult than you suppose, 
perhaps, to make two ends meet. Ah, yes indeed." 

"Oh, of course we shall do something," said 
Mrs. Mason. 

" Yea, yea ; we shall see to that," replied her 
husband. He got up and began to pace noiselessly 
up and down on the thick carpet. He waa tbinking 
of the boy who bad deceived bim, of the bright, 
happy, young face which had been worn as a mask 
to the eyes of his love ; that lovely son of bis, that 
gallant, noble jouog soul, had played the unspeak- 
able part of a seducer, had depraved and rained a 
young girb The thought was torture to him. He 
could not get his mind used to it. 

" Yes, yes " ; he kept repeating, in his low, soft 
voice, "we will see to all that. Come again, 
Mrs. Cavell. Come and see me at the end of the 
week. I will arrange things. Yes, yes; to be 
sure. Oh, yes, of course, we shall see tiiat you do 
not suffer." 

Mrs. Cavell contented herself with that for the 
present. 

" How much will tbey give her ? " she kept 
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thinldiig as she walked home. " A pound a week, 
'perhaps. I caD keep her for six or seven shillhigs ; 
less perhaps." She chockled to herself, " Less, 
yes; less than that. I'm clever at managing; 
a clever old woman. Yes, yea ; I'm all that. Bat 
the child ; that will cost money by and by." Then 
her face grew dark. " The shame of it. The 
shame of it. Ah, the hassy, the wretched, good- 
for-nothing little bi^gage. What will people say ? 
How they will talkl And with reason, too. A 
fine scandal. I have kept the family so well up to 
DOW. How nice they all look in church I No one 
has guessed the struggle, the bitter struggle. My 
children are aa respectable as any in the parish. 
And they live well, too. I'd like to know who lives 
better. It's a scandal ; a wicked scandal. And 
what is a pound a week for a wife and a child. She 
won't be able to teach music now ! Ah ! no one 
will have her. Bhe'U be on my hands. Another of 
them. How can I get rid of Jim ? There's no 
Harry now. He's frightened at present ; but I 
know him ; hell be out of hand in a day or two." 
' So she made her way through the darkening 
winter streets back to the villa in the crescent She 
could see, through the street railings as she went, 
the bright windows of parlours where families were 
gathered round tea-tables, laughing, jesting, happy. 
" What a lot of food they eat," she thought, 
angrily ; " What white cloths, to be sure " ; and 
then she said, " My home is like that ; my children 
live well, too ; and they have got their skeletons in 
the cupboards, TU be bound." 

The street lamps were being lighted. A muffin- 
man came towards her ringing his bell, his green 
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baize-coTered tray on his head. A shiTeriDg beggar 
vas singing a hymn in the road ; be touched his 
hat to her. When she got to the main road, with 
its ramble of traffic, its long shining line of shop- 
windovs, its crowds of people, and its 'buses 
polled up at the kerb, with mothers and daughters 
greeting the City hasbands as they descended from 
the roof smoking their pipes, — the old woman 
frowned angrily on all the foolish Bentiment in the 
world, and harried to get across into the quiet of 
prirate streets on the other side of the road. No 
one noticed her. No one stopped to read a message 
in her face. She was just one of the shabby old 
women of the suburbs, crossing throngb the mud 
of the street, between tram-cars and carts, her 
skirt palled ap to her ankles, her old yellow face 
bent down to pick her way through ^e paddles. 
She crossed ihe road, shuffled her hoots on the 
pavement, and then passed oat of the bright main 
road, and was lost in the shadows and gloom of a 
little dingy side street. 

" A pound a week," she stud, trudging forward ; 
*' Uiey might give more ; thirty shillings ; thirty 
shillings now, and thirty.fiTe shiUings when the 
child's bom. There'll be the expense of a doctor 
and a ntu-Be. What a scandal I That a child of 
nune should commit such a sin I She shall suffer. 
"11 never forgive her. A daughter of mine t I 
never cared for her. She was always a grinning, 
silly, blushing prl, with her namby-pamby face and 
her piano-playing. From the first I knew she was 
different from the others. Thwe's Jim. I'd like 
to be rid of that young villain. He'll be out of 
hand in a day or two. He'll be worse than he was 
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before. Well, was ever a mother so treated before ! 
Jim and Kose, two of them, and for five-and-thirtf 
years I have worn my fingers to the bone for my 



It was quite dark when she poshed open the gate 
of her house, and made her way to the back door. 
No gaa lighted the kitchen window, but she could 
see the figure of Bose in the glow thrown from the 
fire. When she entered the back door she heard 
the Toices of Boaz and Toe Wride, sitting together 
in the darkness of the breakfast-room. She took 
off her boots and put on the noiseless shoes. She 
went past the open door of the break&st-room and 
entered the kitchen. 

" Why haven't yon pat the kettle on to boil ? " 
she demanded. 

Bose started up from her chair, and went to do 
her bidding. 

" It's no use to ait there snireUing," went on the 
mother, taking off her bonnet. "You'll have to 
work now. If you can't teach music you'll have 
to work more in the house. Where's Jim ? " 

" He went out an hour ago." 

"A fine shame you've brought on your family. 
I've had to eat a peck of dirt for your sake this 
afternoon. Get some more coke. No ketUe will 
boil OS a fire like that. Where did Jim go ? Did 
he say where be was going ? " 

" No, be didn't say anything." 

" And you never thought of asking him ? " 

*' He went out by the front door." 

" Oh, so that's it, is it ? You'll be going out by 
tlie front door soon. The back's good enough for 
the old mother, who toils all day long for the family, 
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bat the cbildrtti — the bad wicked children who are 
bringiDg down her gtej haira with sorrow to the 
grave — they most go oot by the front. Don't Btand 
there, doing nothing. Get the tea-things ready. 
If you were worth anything yon'd have had the 
table laid before I came home. Go and lay it." 

So Boae got the tea-things ready and carried 
them into the dark breakfast-room, and set the tray 
on the table, and lighted the gaa with trembling 
hands. How honest Joe looked at her, and how he 
felt for her, aa he watched the poor pretty girl's 
shamed hce bowed over the table. As for Boaz, he 
got out his books and put on a cheerful face, and 
said how dark the erenings were growing now, and 
how soon Christmas wonld be here again, 

Peter came in while Kose was laying the table. 
He said good evening to Joe Wride, and went over 
to a chair by the empty fire and opened his evening 
newspaper. He took no notice of Boee. He was 
iodignant that she ahoold have bronght sacli a 
scandal on the house ; it made him feel snch a fool 
in chorcb ; he hated the volgarity of the whole 
affair ; it made a fellow feel saoh a confounded ass. 
So he took no notice of Bose ; never addressed a 
word to her, never did any little kindly action for 
her, and when their eyes happened to meet — aa 
they did sometimes, for Bose was always looking 
about for a Mend — ^he jnst stared at her, till her 
eyes filled with tears and she looked away. 

" I don't see, Peter, that it's quite snch a bad 
scandal as you would make out," Boaz had said to 
him. "After all, my dear fellow, they were 
married ; it's not as if " 

" Are we going to take the marriage certificate 
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round the parisb, and show it to all ihe gossips ? " 
Peter had intermpted impatiently. " Don't let ub 
talk about the subject. It makes me sick. The 
whole thing makes me sick. It's all so unspeakably 
swdid." 

That was fats attitude, and he held his views 
sincerely. 

They sat down to tea, which would have been a 
silent meal but for Boaz. He talked hard and he 
talked cheerfully. His fine feeling prevented him 
from talking to Rose, but he talked to Joei he talked 
to Peter, he talked to his mother, and endeavoured 
to make Bose feel that everybody was so interested 
in the coDTersation that they were not thinking of 
her. 

But what were the thoughts of poor Bose, as she 
sat silent and pale with bowed head at the table ? 
The same thought, perhaps, which kept her awake 
at night when there was no one to look at her out 
of the coiner of Us eyes ; the same thought which 
haunted her when she sat all alone in front of the 
kitchen fire, or went about the house, dusting, 
washing, brushing, and brooming ; the same thought 
which choked every mouthful of her food eaten with 
all those eyes on her, — the thought which more 
than grief for the dead man, and more than alarm 
at the thought of his legacy of flesh and blood, 
filled her whole mind and paralysed all the move- 
ments ot her young soul — ^e thought that she was 
her mother's prisoner for life. 

She had feared to tell her secret because of her 
mother. On that terrible day, as she stood by the 
side of his horse, she bad implored her husband 
to take her away, to shield her from her mother's 
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wrath, to hide her from that hated fury and iudigna- 
tion. And be had promised himself to face the 
mother on that rery eTening. To tell her the 
whole Btoiy. To demand an open marriage at 
once. And if ehe should anger towards Bose, to 
cany his little wife away to his own mother. As 
he was promising, as she was feeling for a blessed 
moment, a sense of safety and deliTerance, he had 
been struck down by death, and she had known 
that her cnp of ^ony was overflowing its brim. 

Poor Bose, her sin was not so very, very black. 
People do worse things and live in the smiles of the 
world. People do far worse things, dreadful and 
abominable things, and there are a hundred pore 
hands stretched out to rescue them, save them, and 
draw them back to humanity and 0od. But who 
would save this poor child, this pretty, simple, and 
onoe BO happy litUe girl of the suburbs, from the 
hell of her mother's outraged re^ectability ? 

Towards seven o'clock that night an uneasy 
feeling concerning her hoardings entered the mind 
of Mrs. Gavell. She acted swiftly on the impulse 
of that thought. Even Bose was amazed by the 
suddenness with which the old woman laid down 
the meat she was chopping up for supper, and by 
the swiftness of her silent paces out of the kitchen. 
How like a frightened cat she glided from the 
room. 

Onoe again her superstition was true ; but this 
time the foreboding had come too late. She snarled 
with rage as she reached the top landing. Her 
attic door stood lyar. It had not been broken 
down ; a knife bad cat away the wood from the 
lock, and the peelings lay on the groond at her 
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feet. She entered the room, and gasped at the 
spectacle which met her eyes. Cupboard doors, 
wardrohe doors, linen-press doors, stood wide open. 
The drawers of the dressing table and the chest 
were all oat, lying on the floor, their contents 
thrown here and there. The tin box, which had 
felt so light to Jim's hands on his first visit, had 
been opened this time ; its back rested t^ainst the 
side of the bed — ^it was quite empty. Worse than 
all, the mattress had been thrown upon the ground 
and torn open at the place where her needle had 
sewn so often the threads of secrecy. The whole 
chamber had been ransacked and plundered. She 
was beggared of five-and-thirty years of incom- 
parable toil. 

The tin box had contained over one hundred fire 
ponnd notes ; under the old lead and the iron and 
the horSe-shoes in the top drawer of the little chest 
there had lain ten canvas bags containing each one 
twenty pounds in gold. The lower drawers had 
contained silver — fifty pounds' worth and more. 
He had taken it all, every florin of it. All that he 
had left was a drawer full of pence, half-pence, and 
xsopper, wrapped ap in twists of paper. 

In her mattress the old woman had sewn thirty- 
two fifty pound notes — sisteen hundred poonda. 
;After the third year of her marriage she had deter- 
mined to add fifty pounds each year to this secret 
hiding place. Fijfty pounds I — what a large sum it 
had seemed to her then. How her husband bad 
complained to her that she was a bad manager, 
telling her that tbey ought to live better than Uiey 
did on the money he gave her ; and how patiently 
she had borne his complaints. If he had known 
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how she hK|rgled over the barrows id the New Cut ! 
Fifty poiinda a jear t — she had saved more than 
that — Bometimes a hundred pounds, sometimes 
eighty, sometimes seventy, — always a few pence, 
a few shillings more than the predetermined fifty 
ponnds. And a part of Joe Wride'a purchase money 
of the partnership had been stored up with the rest. 
All the money she had earned by Belling things. 
All the half-Borereigns paid each week by Rose. 

And now it was gone. A son of hers had robbed 
her of it all, — over two thousand pounds — it was 
gone, it was lost, it was now as ^ it had never 
been. 

She began to ory. For the first time in her life 
since Bhe was a little child this old practical woman 
sat down in a chair, snrroonded by ruin, and cried 
and whimpered and sobbed. 

When her husband was taken from her she had 
not shed a tear. 

Buined I A man may lose five or ten thousand 
pounds on a race-course or over a card table with a 
laugh. He does not see the money ; be does not 
feel it pass through his hands as he pays it away ; 
ten thousand pounds ! — what is it to the great 
gambler but a big name for momentary defeat? 
The plunger at Monte Carlo receives notes, notes, 
notes, from the croupiers, and he does not know 
what he has won till he gets back to his bedroom in 
the hotel, where he lays out the dirty, soiled papers 
on the table, takes out his pencil and notebook and 
adds it up. But this crone of the suburbs had 
known every shilling-piecs of her hoardings. There 
was not a coin there which had not become familiar 
and dear to her. It had always been a struggle 
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with her to take those little bags of gold to the 
bank and change them into notes. Bat even the 
notes had beoome dear. She did not know the 
numbers, but she knew the look of them — this one 
with a banker's blue stamp across it, and that one 
splashed with the smears of a butcher's shop- 
When the mattress had been opened at the end of 
the year, she bad always gone over the packet of 
notes lying snugly there in the horsehair — what a 
nest-e^ t — with affectionate hands, fingering them, 
smoothing them, examining each one separately to 
see that no barm had come to them. It was the 
one day in the year when she did not grudge herself 
half-an-bour's extra candle light. 

And now it was gone, and she could do nothing 
but cry. A mother bereft of all her children could 
not have been more sharply stricken. She rocked 
herself to and fro, moaning and mumbling, with 
her face in her dirty handkerchief. Suddenly she 
ceased to cry, and got upon her feet. How had he 
carried off all that money ? — that silver and that 
gold ? How had he done it ? He must have 
had someone to heJp him. Who was it ? Who was 
it? 

She went swiftly down the stairs, down to the 
dark basement She heard the voices of the three 
men in the breakfast room, she saw Hose standing 
at the scullery sink, washing np the tea>thinge in 
an aimless fashion. She entered the kitchen, shut 
the door after her, and moved as quickly to the 
scullery. Bose started and trembled. A cup fell 
from her hands and shattered itself on the stone 
floor at her feet. The frightened child drew hack 
against the sink, away from her advancing mother. 
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• " What are you going to do to me ?" she gasped. 

" No lies ! " cried the mother. " Tell me no 
lies." 

Her hand clutched the girl's wrist, and held it in 
a rice. Her eyes, horrible now with red rims, and 
packerad and swollen with weeping, seemed to bom 
like heated gimlets into the child's brsin. "Yon 
helped him. Where has he gone ? Tell me. Do 
yon hear? — tell me." How hoarse her voice was 1 
How hard, how merciless! 

Bose could not answer. The Tehemence of the 
old woman paralysed her. She conld only press 
back against the sink, and gasp and stare. 

" You helped him to get away," said the mother, 
pulling at her arm. " How did he go? How did 
he take it all away with him ? No lies I Tell me. 
Do you hear ? — teU me." 

" Jim ? " 

" How did he go, how did he go ? " 

" Oh mother, don't I — don't 1 I know nothing 
about it." 

" How did he go ? Where did he go ? " 

"What is it? I don't know what you mean. 
You are hurting me. Don't, mother, don't." 

" I'll have the truth out of you, you little deril. 
How did he get away with my money ? You helped 
him. Yon, or somebody else. Don't lie to me. 
The truth. Tell me the truth." 

It was like a nightmare to Bose. Her mouth was 
parched. She could hardly speak. With a great 
effort she flang herself tna and cried "Helpl— 
help I" — beliering that her mother would miu*der 
her. 

The door of the breabj^t-room opened, and Joe 
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Wride foUoved by Boaz and Peter ran down the 
passage, threw open the kitchen door, and entered 
breathless and pale. They saw BoBe, leaning 
against the sink, and Mrs. Oavell standing in Iront 
of her. "'What is it?" they wiked, crowding into 
the kitchen. 

The old woman turned round to them. " Jim 
has stolen all my savings, eveiy penny," she 
mattered; " this little hussy helped him to do it." 

Rose darted past her, and threw herself into the 
arms of Boaz. " Don't let her kill me I " she cried, 
and burst into tears. 

" When did he steal it?" asked Peter, approaching 
his mother. 

" This afternoon," answered the mother, " this 
Tery afternoon when I was begging bread for your 
sister from the parents of the man who shamed her, 
starred her, shamed me, shamed you all. And she 
helped him. She must hare helped him." 

" I didn't, Boaz, I didn't. I know nothing about 
it I promise you I don't." 

Boaz squeezed her secretly with one of his long 
arms. "Let us talk about it quietly," he said. 
"Mother will do nothing unjust." 

" Let her tell us how he got away," cried the 
mother, as Joe Wride withdrew from the kitchen, 
and walked very slowly aiid with a very great agony 
in his face back to the breakfaat-room. " Shut the 
door, Peter. Let her teU us. We want no strangers 
here. Let her tell ua the truth. It was a large 
sum of money. Silver and gold; bags of silver, 
and bags of gold ; it was heavy, very heavy. All 
saved for you two boys. I thonght of no one 
but you — you two. The savings of all my life. 
s 3 
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And it was heavy ; he couldn't have taken it away 
by himself. Hot did he get awaj with it ? " 

" Tell na, Rose, what 70a know," said Boaz, 
sofUy and encouragingly. 

She Ftused her eyes and met the cold, Bnspicions, 
and contemptuous gaze of Peter. 

" Oat wiib it," said the mother, approaching her, 
" Every minute is precious. T)ou't nuree her like 
that, Boas. She ien't a child. She can stand on her 
feet. Out with it, yon good-for-nothing littlehaesy." 

" I tuld you all I know," gasped Rose, nestliDg 
closer to Boaz, " Jim came down to the front door, 
as I sat here waiting for you to come back. He 
came down twice. Then he opened the door, aod 
went out. I heard it shut, and looked up from the 
fire to the window. It was quite dark. I could 
only see that he was walking slowly. He polled 
back the gate with his foot, and went out. I 
remember that now. That is all I know. I heard 
the gate bang. I never moved from the kitchen. 
I stayed here, just as you had left me. I never 
suspected anything," 

" Jim is very strong," said Boaz. " He could 
carry a heavy weight in each hand as well as any 
man." 

" We must go to the police-station," said Peter, 

Mrs. Cavell looked at him. " Shall we ? " she 
asked eagerly. " Do you think we ought to ? " 

"Most certainly," answered Peter. "I'd have 
no mercy on a thief, whoever he was." 

" He's more than a thief," cried the old woman, 

with sudden fury. "He's a mur ." She stopped 

herself. "Ah, if you only knew what I know about 
that scoundrel." 
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Boaz said be did not think it would be wise to 
lahe a scandal on the matter, aiid the old woman 
flew at him saying that he did not know bow mncb 
good money the villain bad gone off with. Bat she, 
too — even in her rage — disliked and shrank from 
tile idea of a scandal. 

" We mnst let him go," she moaned. " One 
scandal's enough. Bose will ruin us in the eyes 
of the whole neighbourhood as soon as that scandal 
is known. Lord, Lord, we must let the devil 
go!" 

" Perhaps," said Boaz, trying to put a cheerful 
face on matters, "it will prove a cheap payment 
for getting rid of Jim." 

" Cheap 1 " screamed the mother. Her clenched 
fists beat at her bosom, her face was contorted with 
rage. " Cheap I Five - and - thirty years of toil I 
Five-and-thirty years of self-denial I Cheap ! More 
than two thousamd poundt ! " 

Peter whistled. "By God," he said, "it'i too 
bad," and walked from the room. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A TBBK after Jim Cavell's flight, the old widow 
received a note from Mr. Mason, asking her to 
call that aftemooD. Althoagh the heart of the 
miser was broken in her, she felt a moment's joy 
of greed at the thought of screwing money oat of 
these people. She had very little else to hope tor 
now from any other quarter. Poor Boaz could 
only pay her twenty-five shillings a week, for Joe 
was taking a third of the meagre profits, and 
business of late had not been, as he put it, bUn 
Aorittant, This was a serious drop from his afore- 
time qmrante aekeliinga par iemaine. Peter, it was 
true, now paid thirty-two shillings a week ; but, on 
the other hand, Eose paid nothing at all. It was, 
therefore, becoming with the old woman a very 
serious struggle to exist ; rates were rising, and 
there was the hated prospect of Rose's baby in a 
few months. 

She was received in the big gloomy dining-room 
of Mr. Mason's house. The invalid lay on her 
couch ; Mr. Mason rose to greet her at the table, 
where be had been sitting studying papers and 
documents. He was pale and solemn. 

When she was seated, he sat down at the table 
and began to finger his papers. " I am now in a 
pouUon," he said, in his low voice, "to make 
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certain proposals to you, Mrs. Cavell, which I hop« 
jou will find acceptable. My wife and I hare 
talked this sad matter over. We are anxious to 
do what we can, all that we can possibly do, for 
your poor girl. You will know, of course, that as 
the father of a large family I cannot do very much, 
not as much as I could wish to do. To tell yon 
something of my private affairs, — I am heavily 
insured ; my premiums are a large annual chaise, 
on my income. Yoo see I have my wife to think 
of, who is an iuvahd. Then I have three boys and 
four girls still at school. My expenses are very 
great, very considerable indeed. It is not, I mean, 
as if I were a rich man." 

" I quite understand," said Mrs. Cavell, fumbling 
her handkerchief in her lap. " No one knows 
better than I do — ah, no I indeed — the expense of 
rearing a family respectably. I have been talking 
to my poor girl ttbout it. What will she do when 
her child has to go to school ? All the fees, the 
school books, the wear and tear of the boots and 
clothes E Ah, if it is a boy, she won't be able to 
give him all the luxuries that his father had. No, 
no ; that she won't." 

Mr. Mason paled, and he sighed as if his spirit 
groaned. " I have this to propose," he said, turn- 
ing to his papers. " I have capitalised enough of 
my savings with the addition of some borrowed 
money, to provide my boy's widow with a hundred 
pounds a year. It is not a large sum, I know, 
but I hope that it will be sufficient to keep you 
from any worry so long as she remains at your 
house." 

It was more than the old woman had expected, n 
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gnat deal more ; bot her &oe expressed no satis- 
faction and DO gratitude. " I am anre yon hare 
done vhat yon can," Hhe sighed, looking at the 
hem of her handkerchief; " it wouldn't be like yon 
and Mtb. Mason not to do all that you can for the 
unhappy girl. No, I am sure of that." She drew' 
a deep sigh, and shook her bead sadly. 

"You do not anticipate that she will cost yoQ 
more than this ? " asked Mr. Mason. 

"Oh, while I am alive it will be safficient," 
answered the widow, sighing again. " What troubles 
me is the thought that when I am gone she and her 
child will have to straggle with the world single- 
handed." 

" Still, with a hundred pounds a year " 

" You see, my poor Bose is nothing of a manager. 
Bhe hasn't the head for it. Music has occupied all 
her time, and I've never had the heart to break her 
of it." 

" There are her brothers." 

Mrs. Cavell shook her head, and thought hon 
she could answer that objection. " It won't be 
very long, perhaps," she said, " before they have 
homes of their own." 

" Indeed 1 I had no idea of that." 

" They say very little ; but I see things." 

" But we hope that you have many years before 
you, Mrs. Cavell. You mustn't talk of going yet" 

"Ah, well, it may be. But we never know. 
Sometimes when I feel the spasms in my back, I 
think that the Lord is not going to keep me much 
longer striving and contriving. And I hope He 
won't, I hope He won't. I'm over old now to bear 
the burdens of the young." 
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"Yoa have been a good mother." 

" Ah, I've done my beet It has been a terrible 
time; yes, indeed, a terrible time. Working and 
thinking, working and thinking ; always the straggle 
to make two ends meet. Never knowing how to 
tide over the quarters; never knowing where the 
next month will find me. I've not had an hour to 
myself, and not one day's holiday for the last five- 
and-thirty years. It's been one long struggle to 
work for my children. And now, it has oome to 
this ! " She sobbed a little. " Here am I begging 
for money, like a common good-for-nothing impos- 
tor, who never did a day's work, with a mined girl 
on my hands, soon to become a mother." 

She raised the handkerchief to her eyes and 
looked away. 

Mr. MasoQ glanced at his wife, raising his eye- 
brows interrogatively. The invalid inclined her 
head. ^ 

" I might make the sam," he stud slowly, " a 
hundred and twenty pounds ; bat it will cripple me 
sorely." 

" Oh, no," cried Mrs. Cavell, " yon mnstn't 
cripple yourselves for my girl's sake." 

" As it is," he said, " we have made up our minds 
to move into a smaller house." 

" It's very hard, very hard for you," she 
mnttered. 

" Still I should wish yoa, my wife would wish you, 
to have the larger sum. Yes, it shall be a hundred 
and twenty pounds." 

"I ought not to take it," she said, "I don't 
feel I ought to take it. It'll be a big loss to you, 
and moving into a smaller house, and aU." 
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Slie was working oat the stun in her mind. One 
hondnd uid twenty pounds a year; that meant 
two ponnds a week, with Bizteen pounds over; 
sixteen pounds meant three hundred and twenfy 
abillings — about six shillings a week. Yes, forty- 
six shillings a week — and a few pence 1 It was 
&r better than she had expected. 

It was arranged that this money should be paid to 
her, at any rate ontil the child was bom. Bose, she 
explained, was beside herself with grief, and at the 
best of times waa sttqtid orer money matters. " It 
could not be in better hands than yours," said Mr. 
Mason. Farther it was agreed that in another 
week's time the &ot of Boae's marriage with Harty 
Haaon shoold be made known to the parish. 

So she went home in \ good mood. 

It never crossed her mind to think how those two 
good people — deeply and sincerely mourning the 
death of their son — had straitened themselveB ' 
for her sake. She did not Uiink how bitterly the 
husband contemplated movmg his invalid wife into 
a smaller house, or how hardly it would go with the 
suffering woman when one of the servants was put 
down, and all the early struggles of their early 
married life began again. She did not think of any 
of these things. Forty-six shillings a week — and 
some odd pence — obsessed her nuud. 
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Soon after tSm. Cavell had set oat on this visit 
to Mr. Mason, Bose was startled in tbe scollet; by 
a knock at the back door. Who ooold it be at this 
hotir? she asked herself, shivering. 

Thonghts of Jim swept throogh her mind. Any- 
thing now — the smallest noise — ^frightened her. She 
was always starting and trembling. 

She vent down the passage, and glanced oat of 
the frosted glass window. It was only Joe Wride. 
Bnt she was frightened. What had brought him 
back so early in the afternoon ? And besides, she 
had a horror of looking at him, or speaking to him. 
She had a horror of being noticed by anyone, except 
Boaz. 

She opened the door, and held it open for him. 

" Thank yoa," he said, taking the handle from 
her. " Let me shot it." 

" Thank yon," ^e said, and went horriedly back 
to tbe kitchen. 

She was doing the work in the Bonllery which her 
mother had set her to do, when she heard Joe 
approaching down the passage. He knocked 
timidly on the open kitchen door. " May I come 
in, Bose?" he asked. "I want to apeak ta 
you." 

She came oat from tbe scullery. Had some new 
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diatater ooetured to her fiunily. Boaz I Was 
Boazill? 

"Wbftt is it?" she asked. "There's nothing 
wrong with Boaz ? " 

They were the first words she had addressed to 
him since that hysterioal straggle in the dining- 
room, when she had thrown herself &ee of him, 
crying "Let me go I " as she fought to show her 
mother the mairiflge ring at her breast. 

" No ; Boaz is all right," he said, " except that 
basinesB is rather had, and the affairs of the firm 
have now reached a crisis. But it's ahoat something 
else I want to talk. Abont myself. And about yon." 

"What do yon mean?" she gasped, steadying 
herself with one hand on the table. "I don't 
understand what you mean, Joe." 

"It's difficult," he sud, raising his eyes one 
moment to the drawn face, and then looking quickly 
away. " It's frightfully difficult, Bose. I want to 

ask yon to do me a great favour, I want yon . 

But Vm. afraid to say it. It may hurt yon ; it may 
make you think I don't sympathise with you in your 

mourning. I want you ." He raised his eyes 

to her &ce again. " Well, I want yon to marry me." 

He was not a polished product of civilisation, and 
this was the only way — with a fiashed face and a 
hanging head — ^that he could tell her how that he 
could not bear to see her spirit crushed under the 
heel of her mother's tyranny. He realised to the 
quick how it must shock her to receive a proposal 
of marriage while her heart was smarting and aching 
for the death of the man she had loved to her own 
destruction ; but his own love for her — which had 
once be«i a great hungering passion — was now only 
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a divine compasaion; and pity makes men very 
BtroBg. 

He felt how bltmt vere his words, how erode and 
harsh the; sounded ; but he could find no better. 
In the awfnl delicacy of bis position he knew that 
the finest and most careful words were needed to 
avoid wounding her, and yet he had to plunge at 
once, with this rough request that she should marry 
him, right into the very core of her wound. 

Her hand shook on the table, and then she turned 
away firom him quickly, turned right round, and 
leaned with her body against the table, oovering 
her face with both her hands. 

Her sobs wrung his heart. 

'* I wish I had said it differently," he cried. 

"How good yoa are!" she said between her 
hands. 

" You understand ? " he cried. " Well, then ; I 
can talk about it better now. Yon don't hate me 
for saying it ? Rose, let's talk it out together. I 
want you to marry me. Will you ? " 

" No," she said, still with her back to him. " Of 
course I will not. I cannot. But I know what 
you mean. Yon want to shield me from disgrace. 
Yon feel for me ; and you are willing at the cost of 
your own future life to shield me. How can I 
thank yon for that thought ? I cannot^ Joe. It's 
too big for me. It simply drowns me. Thank 
you. Thank you a hundred times. I shall never 
cease to be grateful to you." She paused, and 
then said quickly, " Qo now, Joe. Don't stay here 
any longer. And don't say a word about this to 
anyone, will you ? Good-hye, and thank you very 
much. I am so grateful." 
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"Don't nfiue me,BoB6," he said, softly, 

" Do go," Elbe said, still with her back to him. 
" I want you to go." 

"Yoa'U learn to care for me later on," he aoid; 
** many me now. Ill take such a pride in looking 
after yoo." 

" No, no ; I'd rather die than spoil your life." 

"Yon won't spoil it, Bose. Yoa'll make me 
happy. I loTO you." 

" Yon love me ? " 

" Yes, indeed. Lotb yoa ? I lore yon with all 
my heart." 

"Bat you can't love me. How can you? Tn 
always loved somebody else." 

"I loved yoa from the very first It nearly 
broke my heart when I found out that you loved 
another man." 

"I never knew, Joe. I'm so sony." 

" You do me wrong when you say I only want to 
shield yon from trouble. I want yon to many me, 
because I bve yon. I only ask you to many me 
soon because I want yon to be free of vexation and 
worry ; I should have asked you a year hence but 
for that Of course yoa can't love me now. That 
is impossible. But if we marry and go to live 
somewhere else, in a year's time, in two years' time, 
you'll be able to give me ft little of your love, and I 
shall be quite content That's how it stands with 
me, Bose. I know very well that yoa can't love me 
now, bat I feel certain that you'll get to care for 
me, and I'm perfectly willing to wait, and to take 
whatever you can give me later on." 

The temptation was enormous. On the one 
hand was a dreary life, Uved for ever under the 
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tyranny of her mother, in a neighbourhood where 
everybody would be aware of her tragedy ; and on 
the other hand, there was a life of honourable 
marriage with a man for whom she had always had 
respect and feelings of friendship. 6he feared her 
mother so greatly, she ahlrank so timorously from 
the neighboors' knowledge of her story, that she 
almost threw herself into the arms of this man in a 
transport of affectionate gratitude. 

But the thought of her shame was so exaggerated 
in her mind that she felt herself unworthy of any- 
one's regard. She who oonld not even bear the 
eyes of this man upon her, who covered her &ce 
and broke away &om him, how could she accept the 
sacrifice of his love ? 

" You fill me with gratitude," she said. " But it 
cannot be, Joe ; it is simply impossible." 

" I wiah," he said, " I could fill yon with pity.'* 

" Pity ! " 

" Pity for me. I shall be so miserable if yon do 
not many me." 

She trembled all over. "Do yon reaUy love 
me 7 " she asked. 

He took a step forward, and put his hand tenderly 
upon her shoulder. " Ah, Rose, say that you will 
be kind to me. I love you ^o." 

She sprang away from him, but turned round and 
faced him for the first time. " I love you for your 
goodness," she cried. " What a man you are 1 I 
see you so distinctly now. Oh, Joe, how I love 
yon. But you mustn't tempt me. I would rather 
die than ruin your life. Yea, it would be ruin. 
Now you are moved by pityj your love is great 
because you feel so sorry for me ; I can see how it 
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ia poasibla for a good num to feel bo deeply sorry 
for me tiutt he could eren marry me. Bnt, Joe, 
there are years and years ahead of as. I should 
always be different in your eyes from other wives. 
I should never be quite the same. At the back ol 
your love there would always be the thought of the 
past. Yon woidd always regret something. Think 
of that. Yon would never be able to feel that your 

wife was . Ah, don't aak me any more. Qo ; 

leave me alone ; I wish it was possible ; I wish that 
it could be ; bnt your life shall never be shadowed 
by mine ; it most be a happy life and a free life ; 
you most marry some nioe girl and be happy ; 
you will be very happy one day. Don't say any 
more." 

" I shall wait then, for a year, two years, three 
years — till you can be kind, and marry me. I shall 
never leave you. Bat it would be better now. 
Don't you see how much better? No one need 
know about the other marriage. It would save you, 
it would save your mother, it would save everybody 
—the Masons and your brothers — from the bother 
and the worry of any gossip. Sacrifice yourself; 
marry me. 

At that moment the iron garden gate creaked on 
its hinges. He saw how the girl's face whitened, 
and how she trembled. ** Qo, quick," she whispered, 
turning away, " here is my mother." 

He rushed at her as she moved quickly away, and 
cat^ht her in his arms. He knew now that he 
must save her. That fear in her &ce made his 
compassion like a fierce and angry lion. He would 
tear this child away from her hated old mother. 

"No," he said, "no I I'll have your answer 
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DOW. I love yoa. Yoa most marry me. Think ! 
— joD hare to choose between yonr mother and me. 
Which is it ? " 

" Don't hold me 1 " 

" Whidi is it to be ? " 

" She is at the door. Let me go. Quick." 

""Which, Bose? Which? Your mother— or 
me?" 

" She is coming in. Go away, quick. She will 
make me BofTer." 

" I claim yon. Against yourself I claim yoo. 
Sacrifice yonrself ; many me." 

The old woman closed the door and, after changing 
her boots, came shnffling down the passage. 

" Let me go," Eose whispered. 

" Yom: motlier — or me 7 " he whispered back. 
" Choose me ; I'll be so good to you." 

The mother entered the kitchen. Her eyes shone 
with a snddeu fire. " What does this mean ? " she 
cried, angrily. 

He still held the weeping girl in his arms. She 
had yielded to him. She had sacrificed herself. 

He was smiling now, and looked at Mrs. Cavell 
with a gaiety that amazed the fierce old woman. 
How glad she would be to know that he had saved 
her from scandal. 

" It means," he said, " that Bose is going to 
marry me, and that I am the happiest man in the 
world," 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ubs. C^tbll ut down to tbiok. In some nys 
this mATiuge was a meroifdl proridenoe ; it woidd 
aave a aoandaL No one need know that Boge }iad 
been married to Harry Mason. Slie iaw that at 
once. It was so obTiom. 

Bat, the money I 

For^-tiz Bhillmgs a week. That would be loet 
to her. It was a nseful Bom ; she would not let it 
go, she coold not afford to let it go. She bad 
worked hard for it. She had screwed it oat of the 
Masons. She bad been hnmiliated ; she had been 
hiunbled. She had been obliged to beg for it, to 
exert all her wit in order to secure it. No, no ; 
it would never do to let this money go after all that 
hard work. 

'* It's good of yon, Joe," Ae said, amiably and 
yet wearily, " to take pity on my wicked, undutifol 
dan^^ter ; but it won't do ; no, it won't do ; I can't 
hear of your sacrificing yourself for one who has 
sacrificed her own mother, and wonldn't stop at - 
anything to gratify her evil desires. Your mother 
would be heart-broken. No mother could bear to see 
her BOD married to a soiled girl — with another 
man's child masqnerading as his own." 

"It's not a case of pity," he answered quickly, 
feeling Bose shudder against his breast. " I love 
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iBose with all my heart and soul ; I always have 
loved her. As for my mother," he went oo, " that 
is all airaoged. I have been writing to her for the 
past weelc. She is going to be married herself. We 
hare been settling oar affairs. I hare got my 
allowance, and I'm going to take op work in 
Dorsetshire — a small estate agency which will 
keep Bose and me well enough. IVe talked to 
Boaz. for the past fortnight about oar bosiness 
matters. He has got something to say to yoa 
to-night. The firm will have to stop ; or at least 
it will have to amalgamate with its rivals. Boas 
'will tell you his proposals when he comes home." 

" What do yon mean I " cried the old woman, 
looking Qp sharply. " Hy bod's bnsiness, his 
Other's bosiness, is to cease ? " 

" It can't go on by itself." 

" And iriiat will Boaz earn if he amalgamates 
with the others ? Whatll he earn 7 " 

" I don't know." 

" YouTl want your capital back ? " 

" No ; I've talked to Boaz. It's all right." 

She had forgotten about Kose. What 1 the 
business was failing ? Buin there, as well as here 
in the home 1 Boaz, perhaps, would no longer he 
able to contribute his twenty-five shillings a week 
to the expenses of the household. The business 
was failing. The business which meant five and 
twenty shillings a week to her. If his rivals 
absorbed the business, Boaz would be reduced 
to the position of a clerk. He would go down, 
down. Everything was going down. 

She would lose the twenty-five shillings a week 
which Mrs. Wride had paid for her son's board and 

La 
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lodging I Lobs apoa loaa I Everything was going 
from her. DisaBter had begun hogely, on a vast 
soale, in that flight of Jim with fdl her precious 
hoardings ; now it was teasing her, stealing bit by 
bit, straw by straw, rag by rag, the last feeble hopes 
of life which she clutched in vain to her bosom. 

Her salTation lay in the price of Hose's disgrace. 
Forty-six killings a week ! Give it up— give it up 
now, with Boaz failing and with Joe Wride going 
away 1 — ^no, that was maduess. Why, it was her all 
in idl, the last rag of her tattered respectability. 

" I shall be sorry to lose you, Joe," she sud, 
slowly, " very sorry, indeed. You've been like a 
son to me ; ah, a better son than some of my own. 
Bat you mustn't think any more about Bose. I 
can't hear of that. Ood's judgment is on her, and 
she must suffer it. I won't hare her dragging 
another young man into ruin." 

" I have told him so, mother," cried the unhappy 
girL 

" Oh, yes, I know how yon could tell him I " said 
the mother, sharply and bitterly. "You've got a" 
way of telling men things. You always had. Ah, ' 
my girl, vanity has been your downfalL Those eyes 
of yours were always on the search for admiration. 
You wouldn't be happy if some man wasn't staring 
at you. Yes, I believe you could deceive any man. 
But you're not going to deceive Joe, who has been 
hke one of my own sons. Leave go of her, Joe ; 
I'm grateful to yon for trying to shield her shame ; 
it's like you; bat marriage is a more practical 
matter than &at. It's a life sentence. You're too 
young to tie yourself to a soiled girh" 

Rose burst into tears. She was stmggUng weakly 
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to free hetself from Joe's arms, bat he held her 
firmly. 

" We are going to be married next week, 
Mrs. Cavell," he said. " You mismiderstaDd the 
whole situation. It's do use for metosayany more, 
then. We are going to be married next week." 

" That yon're not ! " she answered, " I'll stop it." 

" Don't say that," he said, quietly. " We may as 
well be friends." 

" I'll stop it, I say." 

" You cannot." 

Bose clung to him now. 

" Cannot I Cannot 1 My own daughter I She's 
not of age yet. I say, she shall not marry you." 

"Why should you wish to keep her?" he asked 
her, amazed by her hatred, and made suddenly 
strong by feeling Rose yield at last to his embrace. 
" You've got the scandal to think of— the scandal 
as you call it — and you've got the heavy expense. 
What's your object? 1 save ;oa expense, and I 
avoid what yoi; call the scandal. What eon be your 
object?" 

" She shall never many you." 

"But — I don't want to be rude or undutifal — 
bat you cannot prevent it. You really cannot. 
Bose is a married woman. I am mariying Bose 
Mason, not Bose Cavell." 

The old woman's heart almost ceaeed to beat. 

It was true ; she coold not prevent this marriage. 
Everything was going from her — everything. Loss 
upon loss. Buin npon ruin. 

She began to think rapidly. If the money could 
be paid over to her at once — if this new marriage 
cotdd be secret like the first 1 Ah, she saw hght. 
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Her eyes grew calm. She stamped to • chair 
nnder the window and sat down, nibbing the pahn 
of her right hand orer the back of her left aa it lay 
in her lap. 

" I don't want to stand in the way of Bose's 
happineSB," she said. " Far from that Bat I 
think this marriage is a worse scandal than the 
other. I can't bear to think of it A widow, married 
a fortnight after her haaband's death I It is horrible. 
Bat, if yoa could marry quietly, and without letting 
anybody know, it would be different I shooldn't 
mind bo mach then. Yoa are going away to the 
coontiy, you say. Well, well ; that might be 
managed. Rose would go away for a change of air 
and scene. People will say that she ought to go 
away. They won't aospect anything. And then I 
could announce the marriage later on. Tbere'd be 
no need to shoutit all over the parish. You wouldn't 
like that yourself. It would be such a scandal, 
wouldn't it ? All the people think that Bose ia 
weeping her eyes out for a dead sweetheart." 

So Uie matter ended. Neither Boae nor Joe 
wanted to publish this marriage to the world. It 
was agreed that Joe Wride should marry Boae 
aeoretly, and that be should then go away to pre- 
pare their new home in Dorsetshire. Boae was to 
toUov him in a week or two. 

Mrs. Cavell had seen her way through the jungle 
of tbia fresh difficulty. She chuckled in spirit over 
her cleremesa. What coold be better than to have. 
Boae's forty-aix abilUngs a week withoia Bote I She 
saw how easily it coxdd be managed. She would go 
to Mr. Mason, as soon as the documents and papers 
had been signed, and she wonld say that a young 
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man waa willing to many Bose in order to avert 
any unpleasant scandal, bat that he vas poor, and 
could only marry Rose if she possessed that little 
dowry of forty-six shillings a weak. She oonld 
inveigle the ohurohwarden and his wife into seeing 
that it was best for them and best for her that no 
one should know of Bose'a first marriage with Harry 
Mascm. "Let your poor boy rest in peace," she 
would say ; " we don't want to have all the neigh- 
boms taUdng over his life before the headstone is 
pat to his grave." They wonld be so glad to let 
him sleep in peace. They shrank from people 
knowing that he had deceived them — ^that splendid 
young son. 

And then she wonld say that if the money remained 
in her hands she cotdd give Bose the interest every 
week ; she oonld suggest that there might be some 
temptation for Bose'a young husband in having the 
capital in his own hsjids. They would see that. 
They were long-headed people. They wonld 
willingly agree. Everybody tmsted Mrs. CavelL 

And Boae need never see them. And Joe need 
never see them. It would all be between them and 
her. 

Joe would go away at once — out of London 
altogether. And Bose, of course, was too crashed 
and heartbroken to see them. The old woman 
smiled ; her diplomacy worked so smoothly. 

Neither Joe nor Bose wonld ever know that 
Mr. Mason was allowing her a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year. 

How mercifully the matter had &llen after alll 
God had not deserted the poor old woman. She 
had been robbed, cruelly robbed of her savings, 
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bat she was not left to beg her bread. She was rid 
of Jim, she would soon be rid of Base, and she 
would have forty-six shillings a week over aod above 
what Boas and Peter contributed to the household 
expenses. 

Bose did not appear at tea that evemog. She 
had gone out for a walk — she took her exercise now 
only at night. The two sons and Joe discussed 
&mi]y matters with Mrs. Carell. Boaz was grateful 
to Joe for bis chivalry towards Bose. Peter said 
that peihapB it was the best that could be done in 
the circumstances. 

" Well," said Mrs. Cavell, with a sigh, *' we shall 
have to live more carefully now. Bose can't ocm- 
tribute, Boaz is poorer than ever, and Joe's little 
payment will be lost to us. What we should do 
without yon, Peter, I don't know. You have always 
been a dutiful son to your poor old mother," 

JoBt as the matter appeared to be at an end, 
Boaz suddenly blurted oat, "By the bye, what 
about the Masons ? Yon said that they were going 
to give Bose some money. That must be stopped, 
of conrse." 

The old woman could have killed him. 

She had forgotten that moment when she re- 
proached Bose with having hnmbled her old mother 
into begging bread for her daughter. 

" I wrote to Mr. Mason before tea," said Joe, 
whilf Mrs. Cavell's blood ran cold. " I talked the 
matter over with Bose. We wanted to explain 
matters to them. They have always been very kind 
to both of us." I 

" It was little they could have done for Bose," 
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Mrs. Cavell mftDaged to say. "Very little; very 
little. But you did quite right to write to them, 
Joe. I shall have to see Mr. Mason to-morrow, 
about the matter. If you let me hare the letter, 
I'll give it to him myself." 

" I gave it to Boee just bow," he answered. " She 
has posted it." 

Mrs. Gavell's teeth almost out her lower lip. 

" What did you say in the letter, Joe ? " she 
asked. 

The young man oolotu^d. He could not see why 
this old woman should command to know the affairs 
of his conscience. " I merely said," he answered, 
" that neither Kose nor I wished them to think that 
in marrying me she had foi^otten Harry Mason. I 
said I could give her a home in the country ; that 
I could save her irom any little annoyances from the 
neighbours here ; and that my marriage would help 
you becanse I am in a position to support a wife." 

It was gone at a stroke. Her last hope. Her 
last straw. 

The old woman was struck down helpless and 
hopeless in her old age. Defeat could not go fur- 
ther. Humiliation and bitterness could not wring 
her heart with harder hands. She was beaten. 

It seemed to her then that murder was not a 
horrible crime. She could have driven a knife into 
the heart of young Wride. She coold have killed 
him without a pang of remorse. She was indignant, 
righteously indignant. It was an outrage that he 
should interiere with her life. It was a crime and 
a sin that he should take from her the last hope 
which made life sweet to her. 

She had been stripped of her savings ; she was 
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DOW robbed of her but hope. Life henceforth 
woold b« ■ frightful Btroggle to exist, a hfttefiil and 
•D almost impossible oooflict to keep ap appear- 
aooea. Boaz was failing in the world. Bose could 
contribate nothing. It was only Peter on whom 
she conld coont for money scarcely safficient to pay 
the rent and the bread bill. Yes, this meant ruin, 
absolute rain. 

She would have no comfort now in her cntting 
and oontriTing from Barings oarefoUy hoarded and 
gradaally increasing week by week. Every penny 
woold be necessary, every hated farthing. 

She had reached the abyss of agony. The rainy 
day had come ; it was the deluge. 

What was that 1 

They all started at the table, and Joe sprang to 
his feet. 

The back door was opened violently and someone 
came nmning quickly down the passage. 'What did 
it mean ? Their eyes were all turned to the 
door. It opened with a msb, and Bose entered 
panting and white. 

" Mother, it's Jim I He's come back t " 

There was a sound of muffled voices behind her 
at the back door, a sound of shuffling feet, someone 
waking with difficulty, and someone evidently 
guiding and encouraging those laboured steps. Joe, 
who had reached the door, looked out into the 
passage, and then drew back his head. 

" My Qod ! " be whupered, and his face was 
whiter than fine flonr. 

" He's blind 1 " gasped Bose, with her hands 
clutched to her bosom. " He's stone blind t " 

Mrs. Cavell had not moved. She sat at the head 
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of the table, her back to the open door, her bee 
tamed over her shoulder, waiting for him to come. 
Peter stood at her right hand. Boaz, at the end of 
the table, was moving slowly and nerroasly towards 
the'door, where Joe stood with his hand on Bose'a arm. 

Then Jim entered, leaning on the arm of a 
hospital attendant. 

His &ce was dreadfiiL Bight across it, reaching 
down from his eyebrows as far as his upper Up, was 
a pale brown soar, the colour of coffee mixed with 
milk. His eyes were without pupil or iris— wide, 
staring blank orbs, like faded mother-of-pearL They 
expressed nothing. They were there in his head, 
and that was all. They saw nothing, and they told 
nothing. In the midst of that scarred face, without 
eyebrows or eyelashes, those blurred circles of bine- 
grey served now but one purpose — to make men 
shudder and sicken at their horror. 

The hospital attendant seemed surprised that no 
one greeted this wounded blind man. He looked 
quickly from face to face ; then his gaze rested on 
the countenance of the mother, gazing over her 
shoulder without pity and without alarm at her 
blinded son. 

"Where's mother?" demanded Jim, groping 
forward with his hands. " Is she here ? Give me 
a chmr, someone. I'm as weak as a rat. It's like 
hell — this walking in the dark." 

Mrs. Cavell never spoke. Her head mored 
ronnd as he came shuffling through the door; and 
as the attendant guided him to a chair her eyes 
followed him. 

"We're all here, Jim," said Boaz. "What is it 
old man ? An accident ? " 
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"Why doesn't mother pve me a welcome? 
Where are yoa, mother ? I've had a bad knock. 
I want Bympathy. Fm done." 

The attendant never removed hia gase from 
Mrs. Gavell'B bee. He had seen horrible things, 
dreadful things ; but he bad seen nothing which 
so made the marrow in his bones torn to ice, as the 
withered yellow old bee of this amazing mother. 
She magnetised him with the frightful croelty in 
her little snokeD eyes, and in the indescribable 
indifference of her weak set month, Oreat Ood 1 
was this a woman? Had she no pity? Did she 
not see that her son was blind ? 

Boas looked at bis mother. Peter looked at her. 
Joe and Rose both looked at her. It even seemed as 
if the sightless eyes of her son were tamed towards 
her. And the old woman sat there, her teeth on her 
lower lip and her eyes blinking, like a cat looking 
down at the last conmlsion of a moase under its 
half-lifted paw. 

Then of a sadden she jumped to her feet. It 
had occnrred to her that he might have brought 
back her money. 

"Hare yoa brought it back with yoa?" she 
cried, hoarsely, clatcfaing at his arm as she reached 
bim, and stooping her lips to the level of tiie ear, 
as if she were speaking to a deaf man. " How 
much have yon brought back ? My money — where 
is it ? What have yoa done with it ? " 

" I've mislaid it," he said. " I've got nothing 
even to give this friend of mine here from the 
hospital. Yon most fork out five shillings. He 
paid the &res, and he haa been devilish good to 
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" You devil, yon devil I " screamed Mrs. Cavell, 
shaking his arm; " give me back my money ! " 

" Careiiil, ma'am, careful ! " cried the attendant. 
" Yon're dealing with an invalid." 

Joe Wride went to tiie man from the hospital and 
drew him to the door. Mrs. Cavell was still shaking 
Jim's arm, and calling him a devil. " Oood-bye, 
Mr. Cavell," said the attendant, bmshing past the 
mother, and taking Jim's hand, before he went ; " I 
wish I could think yon were going to be happy in 
your affliction. Anyway, good luck to you." He 
gave one last look at Mrs. Cavell and then followed 
Wride from the room. 

Outside is the pasBage Joe learned the story of 
Jim's frightful disaster. He had got drunk with 
Mrs. Cavell's money and had been decoyed by a 
woman to some dreadful den in Soho. There had 
been a strnggle in the ni^t, with the woman and 
her pander, and while Jim wrestled with the man the 
woman had thrown vitriol across his face. He had 
been drugged, and taken out in the streets, and left 
to awake to consciousness in a foul court far fr^m 
the main road. He could remember nothing of the 
place in which he had been robbed and blinded, 
nothing either of the man or the woman. The 
police had been informed, and they were still 
endeavouring to discover some tnuse of the stolen 
money, but the search was regarded as quite hope- 
less. Mrs. Cavell's savings of five-and-thirty years 
had vanished in a single night. 

"When Joe Wride returned to the room the grim 
old woman was seated on a chair opposite to Jim, 
and was leaning forward, listening intently to his 
words. The others stood behind her chair, looliing 
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at Um blind man. Joe Wride wu untzed b; tb« 
mdden pesee iducb had descended apoii Mrs. Carell. 

" Oo on, Jim, go on," abe was saying ;" tell as 
■ome mors." 

"I sboold know her again, I shonid know the 
man again," Jim was saying. " Bat I'm blind ; 
how can I awear to tbem ? " 

" Ton coold swear to the roioes, ^m ; yon eoold 
■wear yon recognised the Toicea." 

"Yes." 

" Perhaps if yoo think hard yoa'll remember tbe 
street" 

"Tea, I might do that" 

"It may all come back to yoa — sitting in the 
dark." 

"Yes." 

She smiled, and robbed her hands slowly together. 
" If we coold only get half of it back ! " she 
exolumed. " We mast try, Jim. You and I. We 
shall be oloee together all the day. Bose is going 
away. Joe Ib going away, Boaz and Peter are out 
at Uieir work from morning to night. We sball 
hare lota of time to think it over." 

" By the time yon remember anything valasble," 
said Peter, " there'll be precions little left of that 
money. Why, I'll wager anything it's in France or 
Oermany now at this moment — every shilling of if* 

Mrs Cavell started to ber feet " Too late ! " 
she cried, " Too late 1 " She had nursed for a 
moment the idea of recovering the money. It was 
in vain. She stood there, with ber bands clenched 
at her sides, ber face snarling its rage, a creature 
utterly repuldve to human eyes. God ! it had come 
at last. The rainy day. Tbe rainy day. 
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Before they conld Btop her, she roshed at her 
blind BOD, and beat and struck and kicked him with 
the taij of a mad woman. 

They drt^ged her away, and held her in their 
arms, straggling. She was like a maniac. Her fury 
was QDControIlabte. 

" He shall share my hell," she cried hoarsely. 
" Every hoar of his life. I'll make him go mad. 
Devil ! Devil 1 Devil ! He shall never have peace. 
He shall never be without fear. I'll torture him, 
day and night. Devil t He has robbed me ; he has 
robbed my children. He has broken my heart. He 
has shamed me. He has brought as to beggary. 
Devil! Devil 1 111 have vengeance. I'll have my 
revenge. God has dehvered him into my hands. 
He shall share my hell. Always, every minute, — 
day aod night, day and night, day and night. He 
shall saffer. Ill have my revenge. The devil — the 
wicked, lying, stealing, murdering devil ! Think of 
it t Five-and-thirty years t Five-and-thirty years ! 
And now ruin— ruin and beggary. Devil ! Five- 
and-thirty years ! " Her voice died away. Her 
breath failed her. She gasped and moaned. 
" Devil t " she said. " Devil ! " and cursed him 
»gun. 

They dn^ed her away from him, screaming and 
struggling, and that night Boaz kept the key of 
Jim's room. 

For Bome five years after this Mrs. Cavell was 
spoken of by the vicar as " an exemplary woman." 
They had moved into a smaller house, she had sold 
most of the furniture, and on the pittance which 
now came into her hands she kept house with all 
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her old devotion to ^peuuices. Sha nerer revealed 
to ber neighbotini the awfol warbre ahe was carry- 
ing on viUi pover^, and would only admit that tlie 
failure of her aon's bnnness had necesaitated th^ 
living in a smaller hooae. She wonld accept no 
money, and waa often starving. The vicar said ahe 
Bet an example to the whole parish. 

Boae, who waa happy now, with children abont 
ber, and a pretty cottage to look after, sent every 
now and then a postal order to the old woman. 
These little gifts— arriving on no regular days — 
l^ovided Mfb. Cavell with the chief delight of ber 
later years. She took a pleasure in watohing for 
the post There was all the excitement of uncerttunfy 
in the postman now ; a postal order might come at 
any moment. Even the misled possibility of a 
forttme reaching ber unexpectedly by letter began 
to dominate ber tbougbts. She dreamed dreams of 
unknown relations in far-off lands dying in wealtli 
and bequeathing to ber immense and &baloas 
fortunes. 

She left off abusing and beating Sim Cavell five or 
six months after his return. But she never forgave 
him, and never ceased to torture him. She took a 
pleasure in keeping him half-starved, and in ^ving 
him only the food that he bated. Sometimes she 
watched with smiling eyes to see him choke with a 
fish-bone which she bad purposely left in his dish, 
or to blunder into the mustard and pepper which 
she had smeared upon his plate. She devised a 
hundred small tortures for the blind and helpless 
wreokw of her hopes. She never ceased to rebuke 
bim with his theft, and when they were alone together 
ahe called bim Harry Mason's murderer. 
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He became obedient to ber, and often whimpered 
for kindness. Sometimes Booz would smoggle food 
into bia bedroom, and occasionally tbat good fellow 
boaght Mm a packet of cheap cigarettes to smoke 
in the shed which the now thoroughly pessimistic 
Peter bad erected in the back yard. 

He felt for Jim. He was tbe only person who 
took him for widke or said kind words to bim. It 
was a common sight in Brixton Bow to see this long 
thin man, with Jim's arm drawn through bis, guiding 
tbe blind brother and talking to him on summer 
evenings or on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 

Perhaps it was a relief for all of them when Mrs. 
Cavell died. She called Boaz and Peter to her side 
and told them tbat Jim bad murdered Harry Mason. 
It was her last stroke to wound bim through those 
m whose hands she must needs leave bim. Then 
she bade Boaz fetch Jim to her side, and lay very 
quiet and white, smiling with closed eyes, the 
pressure of her teeth upon her lips a little relaxed. 

" Bend down, Jim," whispered Boaz, guiding and 
inclining his brother's head to their mother's lips. 
" She wants to wish you good-bye." 

And Jim bowed bis bead, ready to forgive ber if 
she asked bis forgiveness for ber omelty to him, 
and his mother whispered to him tbe last worda 
she ever nttered on earth : — 

" If I can come back, I will." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A TEW monthB after Mn. CaTell'i barisl, Pet«r 
annontwed to Boaz that he thonght of moriiif; to 
the Dorth aide of London. "In fact," he aaid, 
going red, " I am thinking of being married." 
Boai congratulated him with a ruafa of admiring 
enthnBiasm, It seemed to him a tremendonsly bold 
and spIflDdid thing to get married. " Bj George, 
old man," he exclaimed, heartily, seizing Feter'a 
hand, " I coligratnlate yoa with all my heart." 

Peter explained that the marriage would be quite 
a private affiur. He wanted no fuss. Boaz would 
not mind if they did not ask him to the ceremony. 
Neither he nor Uiss Berry were innting any guests. 
Miss Berry was a young lady whom he had met at 
a Ci^ bread-shop. Boaz, of course, must come 
and see them when they were settled down. 

It came about, then, that a few months after Mrs. 
Cavell's death, Boaz found himself supporting Jim 
in shabby Brixton lodgings on the twenty-fire 
shiUings which he earned aa head clerk to the rivals 
who had bought his business for a song. It was a 
great strain, but Boaz was a great man. He under- 
took a litUe reporting for the Srixton Free Prett, 
and later on for the Brixtonian. He assisted one 
or two small tradesmen in their book-keeping, and 
became an agent for a firm of Birmingham trinket 
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agents. He was often to be seen posting ronnd the 
streets of on evening, thrasting into people's letteiv 
boxes circulars and samples which he himself had 
addressed in his beaotifal handwriting. He was 
always cheerful, always bnsy, and always hopeful of 
great things in the fatore. But be was neTer too 
busy to take Jim for a daily walk, nerer too tired 
to read to bis blind brother, never too poor to buy 
him DOW and then a packet of cigarettes. No; 
Boaz Cavell was one of those big blnudering fellows 
always in a harry, who can find time for anything. 

Boss vent them as often as she could hampers 
oontaining batter and eggs and vegetableB, and 
sometimes the brave little woman in Dorsetshire 
managed to save five shillings from hn house- 
keeping, which she sent to Boaz in a postal order. 
Peter, too, was not altogether unmindful of hia two 
brothers, and, once in every two months perhaps, 
Boaz received a letter from Homsey, saying, 
"Herewith I enclose cheque for one pound, which 
please acknowledge and oblige. Your affectionate 
brotber, Feter. Peter was . a good fellow, a rare 
good fellow. 

So Boaz was happy enough, and be woold sit fox 
hours at night listening enthusiastically to Jim's 
terrible stories of colonial life, and then he would 
repeat these stories in a swaggering way to bis 
fellow clerks in the auctioneer's office in Clspham, 
or moderate them for the diversion of the aristocrats 
in the vicarage. He was proud of Jim ; Jim had 
Been life ; by Ckorge, what a fellow Jim had been : 
my word, yes I 

He was haj^y, too, in taking Jim for his evening 
walk, describing to him the sights of the street. 
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often inqniring on th« way home if he were not 
Uni, and wheUier he wonld not like to ride on an 
omnibne. He took Jim to efanroh every Sunday, 
and Mog the fajmiu close to hia hrother'a ear that 
he might hear the words. Two or three times 
every year he went to Norwood Cemetery and Ifud 
a few flowers on the graves of his father, his 
mother, and Harry Ahson. Jim came with him on 
these occasions ; Jim liked to lay the flowers on 
Harry's grave, and on bis mother's grave. So Boas 
was at peace with all mankind, and Jim grew to be 
wonderfully fond of bim. He never complained, 
never Utered, never looked back. Pinched some- 
times for a sixpence, and with bis hunger never 
really satisfied, this big gawky enthusiast for life 
never once uttered a recrimination or expressed a 
bitterness. 

Sometimes they would talk ' of tbeir mother. 
"What a maasger she was I " Boaz would exclaim, 
with his breezy enthusiasni. "A genius, old man, 
a perfect genius. Think how she managed, when 
we were all kids, pulling like mad at her purse- 
strings. And we lived jcdly well. By George, we 
did; didn't we? She was a wonder. No mistake 
about it. My word, she was." 

" I shall never forgive myself for robbing her," 
■aid Jim. 

"Oh, that's over long ago," Boaa replied. 
" Mother has foi^ven you. Think do more about 
that ; it will only distress her. Spirits know every- 
thing we think and say. Don't worry ber, old 
man ; keep a stiff lip and let the dead past bury its 
dead. Le$queUet de cet eigarettet wmles-wmt f " 

And 80 ended all the sad reflections of blind Jim. 
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Bo&z may still be seen walking briskly to his 
work, alwajB in a vast hurry, or sometimes at ni^t 
with Jim's arm through his across the grass of 
Claphun Common. Ho is typical perhaps of the 
simple heroism of character, the modest and 
enduring courage that is so much greater than 
military Talonr, which, beneath all their vulgarity, 
folly, and little social errors, ammates and sanctifies 
the London suburbs. 



TUB END 
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By tke Anlk« «l "Tht Mru of Htlu." 



THE GLEN O* WEEPING. 



" Id the library ineb ■ oovd miEhl be placed not far 
from those la wbLch lEis muter of Htitoilu] Romuc 
made luch admiiahls u*e cf Scottish Hlslorj."- 



"■TiH Glim □' V/kktiso' hu Milled for ever lb* 

book author oc not, for brUllanl and vetsillte as was 
•The Viper of MUwi.' the new slOfy SHOWS AN 
ENORMOUS ADVANCE BOTH IN POWER AND 
RESTRAINT, and that the luesl gld of aU, too, 
power to (xeate a lighl historical atmosphere, helon^ 
Mlu Bowen to a quite (cDUTkabla decree."— PuUiiAsr 



LONDON 1 ALSTON RIVERS, LTD. 
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Bj tfee iMtkor •! » The Houe af Marrlhu," ate. 

TbK Hanuw Ltadti ud A« Dailj Tiltfnfk were 
■noniii iha firx papen to predial ueoen tor '' Eitoh 
Manoa.' "Ii U wIt," mow Iha ntttwa of the 
f orinefp ' to t^l uj book 

THB BEST OP THE YEAR, 

but 'CxTfiN UjIhoi/ wa bellere, need tear no oani- 
pelltoi." Slnoo Ibal Mctenca ippeued neu-Ij eietr 
imponinl diUlT ^apcr in EogLiLDd arid SootLaud haA 
dtToled owuldfrablc apau lo ihLi book, and with one 
•InKla cmplUn IlKr speili of it In unquallBad larras of 

praise, mpportsd u U h-Ai botq bv ibe beai weelilf 

dAund Ihal llirlce ilreidr ihe publlafaen bate had'to 

ei^Uaed In^tbe tacl'bit Mr. Man^ ml'les a^ul 

ditly llTM. and makei uitecl wc are 11tui| wilbin Iha 
qulsi iMl(hl»iiihiK>d of Eilon Minor, and am on 
TlEitlnf term* wltb Ladr Wrotbam, Mrs. Redcllfla of Ibe 
While HoDK, Iba Vbcar, Iba AeenI, and a douu olber 
cfauacien. imt a* AnihonT IVollopc make* ua feet 
tbal .we an pul and paical of Iha Clerical Socielf 
of BarcbeUBt. 



EXTON MANOR. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"THE HOUSE OF MBRRILEES." 



RICHARD BALDOCK. 



Tli^ Is a (oirni 



xir 



b]< gnnk of Ibe higher Und i^ 



blm."— PaU Uaii GatelU, 



m the b«st product of hli pea."— U ancAislir CoiirH 



LONDON) ALSTON RIVERS, LTD. 
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ELEVENTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 



THE VIPER OF MILAN. 

By MAKJORIB BOWEN. 



" A nouble ixml. ud, fix ■ fint work, > temirkalila 
oo*. Pnin Ibe materia] polDt of view 11 •QOCMOfdUr 
lectemta Ihs *lm«pber« of lu t^aos ud period ; ii li 
nil and tUocoiu]; wrinen ; U li enltlat from tb« £rn 
pac« 10 thelaM."— rntwM. 

" Will) the publicitkia of hei romum of Lombardr, 
UIh UaijortiBowaii nukMiTarrMroDf Udfbipopnlai 
bTont w mltM ol iplilied. advennuon*, h&tailc»l 
reoMiioB. No reader wlA a oapaeltT tor eniOTlDi a 
np<d HMOoaloo of aielitDg tncldsiii, the Inierptif at 



of a wall coonecled ator; of the moM 
..bat will bervadrlotipplaixl. •ndtofollow 
iT'ajikliia for more,' Ulu Bowen litobc 
tlie ranks of our fiodoDlsts 



oonaialiiUled upon eutetliw „. .. ._ 

wia SO STRONG A PIECE OF WORK. 

which a WIDE POPULARITY mar r" 

BE FREDICTBD."— Z>a<J/ Tatpatk 



iHNTLl 



LONDON I ALSTON RIVERS; LTD. 
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Ch&tterton fcuse, 
Brooke Street, 
Holborn Bsura, 
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Alston ({ivei's's Aatamn fietioQ.' 



accasinii. 



I CAME AND SAW. 

DOUBLAB BLAC&BUBH . 

Anthnrof 'Leavsn.' ' PrlniUoat PrloaliXMdorp,' 'A Barshar QidMta.' 

Surel Ensmaa, in tbe impeisoiiailaD of vhom Mr. Blsokbucn first won 
renown as an author, bas been resuscllated. The good old days when Sarel 

mace ulf-uUsfied than ever. 

THE QDEEN'S GATE MYSTERY. 

CAPTAIH HEHBY COBTIEB. 



Authorof ' ABrM«MiTrut,'ete. Ruufy Oct, 3 



Here Is a novel with all the elements of success, essentlall; modern In its 



enuity of Captain Curtiea that on Laying down the book Ih'e reader Is bound 
Mnteaslhatlt all might very well have happened in real life. The oharar-. 



ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGEB— 

A B. M. HUTCHIHBOH. Rudyo^.u. e.. 

Never perhaps was English fiellon worse oS for reallt gmming writers 
than to4lax, but the publisher hopes thai in Introducing Mr. HutclucsoD he 
Is doing something 1o remedy a mil; disastious state of a&irs. "Once 
Aboard the Lugger—" is frankly comic in conception, but for all his llghl- 
heartedness the young author has a literary sense that should carry blm far, 
while behind all the healthy, beany ftia of'^lhe alary, one cannot but detect a 



IMPERIAL RICHENDA. 



BOBAMOMD LAHQBBIDOE. 

Antbor ol • The Ptaow and Flood' aaa • Til* Stara Booad.' 
Riady abtul Sev. 4. 6s. 
If Miss RosaAood LanebrldRe has hitherto been noted as the author ol 
dranullo aiories of Irish Life, she has always been suspected of posiesslag a 
'eln of native hnmour. Her new novel "Imperial Rlchenda" Is described 
BS an Irish comedy, and Is fcankly hilarious throughout ; it possesses the 
additional merit □! being absolutely original In lis character and surroDndlags. 
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THE SQUARE MILE. 



I sqoa: 



Alrtbws<'TlMWtli-Md'TlMMMt«rBMM.' Ria4f abiml Od. IS. 61! 
e hu miready coiuJderable 



■nd Hikai li Dum eui d«plct. tbe mlddle-diH life u well u did Gcficge 
GMIna hUDHlt bal* Hver (iooniT ud tbcn U ■Iwin bope of hU chuacicn 
■aMTfliif horn lb«to trouble*. Hli new book, ha lalli lu, a concerned wlih 
qnlla nommoapUce people, bnt It li ■ ■■'"""'■1 KeiT ta wUcb the uiiIiot's 

Rooels pnbllslKd dnrlag the Sprlufl 

and SnMMer, 190ft. 

HEATHER, 

JOHH TRBYBMl. 



Aatkor of ■ Pnne the Cmel,- ' A Pliy In PMtlMaU,' 

WmI.' Third IdiprvMlmi. A. 

Tbs SUNDAY TIMES uys:— " I heve do heuuUoo 

one of the moai oclfbul of our rounger aovdiiu. Ai s dei 

Eu duUenge compulioaa with Mr. Pbillpolu end beat hlc 



LEATEN: 



1 BLACK AMD VHnS 8T0BT. 



DQDam BLICKBUBII. 
ADlber al • Prlaaloo « 

ThaACADEMYu. „ ..,, 

ol reaUaIng thet he hai given us the vary beet novel on SouUi Africa that haa 
jBi appeared. ' Leaveo '1 



THE SWORD DECIDES I 

MABJORIK BOWEH. 

Author ul ' The Viper of MUao ' and ' The Qlen o' Wee[4ai.' Third 
Impreulon. 6t. 

,f the most vivid Italian inaailnatlons. 

iQBlght that it Uvea aiid convlaces the reader wlrhoui aaj Deed □! proof. In 
this third novel tbe wrll« has gone back lo the source of her first success. ' 
■ The Viper of Milan,' bul she bnugs 10 this laier story so much more alrenglb 
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A CASE FOB COMPROMISE. 

HEITBY STACE. 



Author ol'Tbs Adventure* of CayntO'CanDor.' 6s. 

"The haod of Iha master Is evldeDt ; and :he qalei 
Iha Count's adventuies bave no dium."— Ttii Scoisui 

THE PEOPLE DOWNSTAIRS. 



EY& L&THBPBY. 

Author of ' Mr. Meyer's Pupil.' Pourtb Irapreulon. 6i. 

•• The tact Is thai ' The People Downiiairs ' is an ocigiiial novel, not to be 
flnog haslily iolo aar ready-made class. Anyone who leajlt It will cenalnl; 
vBut to read It again."— THE Mobhimg Post. 

A BRIDE ON TRUST. 



CAPTAIH HBMBT CPRTIBS. 

Aulborol'TbeQueen'tOateMyatery,' etc. 61. 

"Aiiondeifulroyalrc 



A MELTON MONOLOGUE. 

DIAHA CH08SWAYS. ss.sd. 

" Those who appreciate bimtliig and hmiling sketches will delieht la II 
bright and inleiesiing picture. . . . Should altaia oousldeiabte popuUtlty." 

THE DISINHERITED OF THE EARTH. 

MB8. HBHRY OBAHAM. 

Aatlior af ■ The Tower of 5lloam.' 6s. 

"Of the merit of the book, of the finnness of Its handling of Eharactei a 
of Incident, there Is noE s shadow of a doubt."— Ltvskfool Post. 

PRIHSLOO OF PRINSLOOSDORP. 

DOUQLAa BLACKBUBM. 

Author ol ' Leaven ' ' I Cane and Saw,' etc. Clolk ts. 6d, Papa com 

"The booli.ln cbe form of a story, Kl'es aTemacliablelii^t Into the 
eitraordinarv methods wliich characlerlsed the conduct of aflalre by the 



at acqoltei 



highly sati/lcid v^n. It Is well wocUi trading,"- Broad Aiutow. 



Rooels pnblislKd preolous to 190S. 



THE GLEN 0' WEEPING. 



■AIMOBIB BOWEH- 



AMkor ol - TIM Sword DecMas I ' ud ' The VIpw •! MUu.' Third 
id IBbrlUtand^ 



„ _, ._ th»t Ibey ... 

plenly «w»y, TTiero I», in tliU sreond novel, every fine quidily of ii 
pndeoestor. , ■ Itliaaentlrauidcompleteiuccsu,"— MobhihoLiad*! 



THE YIPER OF MILAN. 

MMJOBIE BOWEM. 



AMlior ol ■ The Olen o' Wceplas ' and ' Tba Sword Dcddea I ' 

Rlnmth ImprtssioH. 6a. 
"MIsi Bowea la lo be cso^ataliled npon enlerinin the nnla Df our 
lurlty may confidEntly be predicled."— Tfleokaph. 

EXTON MANOR. 



ABCHIBILD MMSHALL. 



Author of 'TbeKDUHolMcrrileci.'etc. Fourlh ImpraiiM. i 

" Bt bi ihe best ibtnK be has done, A noiel nblch la m 

entartabiJng, bul aioe, vholesoine and eicellently observed— qi 

no means InTHrlablf found combined in modem fictton." — Punch- 

PRIVY SEAL. 



FOBD MaPOX HUEFFEB. 



Author of 'The Fifth Queen,' etc. 6s. 

" ' Privy Seal ' is written with [ho same happy valiancy of lanjrua£e 
which made ' The FIflh Queen ■ sp admifable, and ihe plan of Ihe b^k is 
maaterlj. If vou do not read Mr. Huaffer's book you will iqiss a rare 

WORLD WITHOUT END. 

WIHIFBED GRAHAM 

Author of Em the Morman,' etc. 6i. 

"One of Ihote books that hatinll 'World Without End' has already 
altracled interesl (n high places. The incnralon of an intrepid EnRllshman 
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MB. METER'S PtiFlL. 



B¥A LATHBUBY. 



ind colDuied wiappsi of Miss Laifabut;') i 



la pages of her dlarr. ... 'Mr Meal's Pupil' 1; 
rtlten a slory as vc hive read for a loag tLme."— Daii 



irandbrigSiy 

THE ADVENTURES OF COUNT 



O'CONNOR. 



HEKBY gTACB. 

Anlbor of ' A due tor ComproalM.' 6s. 

" Mr. Stacc baa leallf got tha melhods of the o[d maslera to pnfeclloo 
of Ihc Great Mogul, Mth a grave eipresdon which hllherlo you had 

THE LORD OF LATIMER STREET. 



J&HE WABDLE. 

Antharof 'The ArUfUcTcoperuiieiit.' 6s. 

" We venture to amplify our first prophecy, and aay further, that If 
UIss Wacdie Is Dot a good deal heard of^lD GODnecilon wllb Ibis book she 
will not gel her deserts."— Duly Kail. 

THE MEDDLER. 



H. DE YEKE BTiCPOeLE. 

Author of ' The Dloe Latoon,' etc, WiOi eight Ulustratiim 

"Only people absolutely devoid of Ihe seose of bumou: 
appreciate a book which forms as clever and odginal a eoniri 

A BUNCH OF BLUE RIBBONS. 



BBQgQE MOBLBY. 



" ll is probably safe to say that no other writer cogld hai 
■lory so fun of the aulbeniic and recognisaMs atmosphere of \ 
village life."— BiRMJH CHAM Dailv Post, 
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THE AMATEDR EMIGRANTS. 

THOMIB COBB. 

ABthor ol'IKrs. eiTkk«r'*Repntatkni,'*tc bt. 



ARHINEL OF THE WEST. 



JOBB TBBTBHA. 



" I ban Tud with gieil delight the tecODd valnms of ihe aulhQC of 
APliy In PEiiiooit*.' whose nunc, now dimlfcd, is John Trevena. - 

. Double (Ml. sod Id ' Armlael of Ihe We*t ' Mr. Trevens does this ihlog 



THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 

JAMB WiBDLB . 

Author of ■ The Lord el LatlOKi Street.' Stcnitd Imfnaio 






aoj others."— DiiLV 



FURZE THE CRUEL. 



JOHM TBElfgHA. 

Autborol-Heetlier.'-APIiylnPettlcaBta.'etc. Fimrlh ImprasHm. 6i. 

" It is ilwBTB difficuit lo define whsl eonstilatas gieatness In inv form of 

Is undoubledly a great book— alnKJsta masterpiece."— The Acadiuy. 

THE TURN OF THE BALANCE. 

BBAMD WHITLOCK. 

Author of ' The Kappy Averate,' etc. 61. 

"Yet It grips Ihe reader tcigniphantly, holding htm and lorcing even the 

amoiu (beauccHses of its owo class "The Turn of the Balance " must 
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TH0IIA8 COBB. 



IheBulhoroC Mis. Erncker's)iepnt)itlon."~OB9IBVER. 

HERIEL OF THE MOORS. 



AatfasTol'ThePuraultdlMr.Pavlel.- Si. 

" A mosl nmarkable romance by Mr. R. E. Vernide, who 
■IcllinE (ale vilh Ihsl umae of humour sbowa In bla forme! 
Purauit of Mt. Paviel.' "— Livebfool Post. 

THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. 



B. B. VBBKEDE. 

Author of ' Meiicl of thg Moor*.' 6s. 

" Mr, Vemide is able, by hi: cleieraesa and trfl, [o koep up Ihe interest 
of this chaufi^jiQ start to Gnlih. He writes with iusi that llgbl touch that 



THE lYORT RAIDERS. 



WALTBR DALBT. 

'■ Mr. Daiby's enlhialllng pages, of whose lively eolout, indnbitably (he 
result of a rare oomblaatloti of fiiat-hand experience and innale literacy talent, 
no adequate notion can be given witUn ibe limits of a reriew."— Glascow 

THE FIFTH QUEEN. 

FOBD MiDOX HPBFFER. 

Author of ' Privy Seal,' ' Soul at London,' etc. 6s. 

" It Is an ambitious theme whLoh Mr. Hueffer has Itakeo, and we b»te 
NOTHING BUT CONGRATULATION for him on the resultant achleve- 
ik further strengthens his poilllon as ONE OF THE ABLEST 



OF THE YOUNGER WRITERS OP THE DAY." — DjlIly Telbo 

RICHARD BALDOGK. 

ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
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AS DUST IN THE BALANCE. 


-■J^e^^Tlf. 

OUIiaO LUDER. 


MSB. H. H. PERB08E. 


AMbarol-TbaUiiMliHUVakc.' Si. 

" H« woik ta a biudnd tjnin mon graolDe. mote 
thu noM erf itui irhlcb wioi a ladT budag. -AaDosi 
Mval nmaikable no lea for finlih than for alrenglh."— U 


THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 




nt. H. H, PBintOBE. 


Antborof'AtUutlafliaBaUBCe.' fii. 

'■ Mn. H. H. PcDTOH, who ii one of the »amen novellBtB to be taken 
■did wrioua aecouoi, hu ilDI wcllteo anvthlug better worth readlDC Oaa 
'The Uneoual Yoke.' . . . Mra. PearoH to » bold thinker and a strong 

wrtttT."— WoKtD. 


THE TOWER OF BILOAM. 




ntB. HBNBT eiUHJlV. 


-'Thlieitremetj' nadableaod well-contrlied novel si 
fiction."— Daily TaLaoauH. 


odd secure for its 
our writers of Ughl 


IN DESERT KEEPING. 




EDMUND MITGHBLL. Si. 


" A siDcere axvJ sutceMful novd/'-Tiuis. 

■■ FqU oI eiEillng Incident, but the fine character dn 


.1™,.™,,,™, 


PEACE ON EARTH. 




BBGIHALD TDKHER. es. 




■' ThB thorough ortginaliiji, bolh la plol and Irealme 
novclli lu principal merit. . . , A Ihoiouchly fresh piece 
of marked power. It gives Mr. Turner a firm posillon."- 


Jworkaikdaaavd 
Vakitv FAia. 


THE COUNTERMINE. 




ARTHUR WEHLOCS. 




AMhorotABOownofThl«l«.' 61. 

may be fairly said of tills one— that it makes yoa read 
no.''— ScOTSUiM. 


of any novel that 
ivhWheryoHwlllor 


A CiPTAIN OF HEN. 


uacten are worked 
donbly interesting 


B. AMSON HORB. £,. 


and enjoyable."— Dun nna CoURikii. 
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THE FRIENDSHIPS ON VERONICA. 

THOMAS COBB. 



KIT'S WOMAN. 

1IR8. HAYELOCK ELLIS- 

Author oI'MyCorotahNslchlHiiir*.' Is.M. 

" 1 canDol apeak too bighly of Mrs. Havelock EtUs's lateiL >ketch o 
Cocnisb vlUagsIlfe, 'Kit's Wonua.' In Iti wav, Ibis It a lilttework o 

SCoiuS."— BlST*HDEH. 

MY CORNISH NEIGHBOURS. 

KBB. HAYELOCK ELLIS. 

Aotharof 'KK's Womiin.' 3s.6it. 

Mrs. Ellis'a already established repuladon as a finished ardsl in the mm: 
difficult department of fiction, but It confirms her right 10 tegatd Cornwall ai 
peculiarly her own province."— Gusgow HBRalo. 

IN LIFE'S BYWAYS, 



C. a. BRADFOHD. 31. w. 

■' They are tales of stirring ine 
has succeeded in the difficult task 1 
unreality. " — BooauAH. 



Cht etxramn Roods 

is Ihi iitlt of a stria 0/ fiction, ncaily bound in a daUcatt gnin cloth with 

pieloriai J«t£f», and published at the moderate mm of 

One ShUling nit pit volumi. 

ThtfoUoaing eight volanui an now ready:— 

A LOND ON GIRL. 

Tales fro ml 

" Certain 

CLOSED DOORS. 

Talu from the Orul City. is. net. 

" As an ai^meut. the story is uoanswerahle, aad since Ibis is what was 
Intended, no lugbec praise could be given II."— Scotsuan. 
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THE RAINY DAT. 



JiaaefalenI of eiccUsDce ■> 



A PIXT IN PETTICOATS. 



JOHM tlBTBHA. 



_ , PdrM tb* CthI,' ate. It.iut, 

„ SrumiitD, 

ilh of thai taeete 



" A clun at mny dupia it ■ImoU >» (ood a 
lAld eluiic* •■ rbo on uw lop of tUy « Yea T«. 

THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES. 



JUtCBIBALD MABgHALL. 

Autbar al'EitoaMaoar.'alc. fi. ■>(. 

" Tbe bait tn-ftwrj dotsI linca Sir A. Coma Doyle's ' Sign of Four. 

" Can [eeommaH] conUallr end wiih eonfidnica to Chose wbo like a leally 
COOd Btory, well coutnicled and eicelleally fold. "--Punch. 

PETER BIHHEY, UNDERGRADUATE. 

ABCmBJUiD MAB8HALL. 

ABthor Df ' The Houae at Merrileea,' ale. ts. it. 

"Ongbt to be nad by everroiH wbo has ctct been id OlfbidinCi 
brtdm, aa wallaBbv evervone who baa not, aod who caeca to tDowvrliat I 
raaUr IU(«."-M*«cmiibhii Guabdiab. 

HUGH RENDAL. 



LIONEL PORTMAN. 



AaIhorol'Hu(h Rendal'lProKreu.' ti.iut. 

" 1 leallr do think this book of Mr. Panman's tnay be quite E 
pared with the grealeat school Starr evef written. , . , Iisetab«f6 
the merila and Qis faults of the poblio school system."— Mr. Mautl 
In the ETIH1W3 N twa. 

MRS. ERRICKER'S REPUTATION. 

THOMAg COBB. 

Author of 'ColluslDn,' etc. It.ntl. 

" We e«n safely piBdici that Mr. Cobb's latest novel will be c 
hilt of iIk pmcDt season."— LiviapooL Courieb. 

Further Volumeg In thla 
wccesaful Shilling Sertea 
will be annotmced from 
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6eticral £ltcraturet 



PROPHETS, PRIESTS AND KIHGS. 



k. C. aJlgPIHBB. 



with over 40 portraits. 7s. Bi. ntl. 

A ndes ol character sketches entirely devoted to distlc^Bhed pf 



„ wilb the Kaia 

with KlDg Edward, the one eicepUon 10 the rule that aaly the livjai sie 
ctitlclBcd being tbe late Sir HeDiy Caaipbell-BuineniiaD, whose death 
occnned lo cecently tbat the colleoUoa would cenainlv qdI b« complete 
wilhonl his highly revered name. 

WATER: ITS ORIGIN AND USE. 



W. COLEg-FIKCH. 



Mf. Coles-Plnch's book should prove (o b« the slUfaard popular work on 
UweL«nent with which Itdeala. Though written by an expert^ "Water: Ita 
Octglaaad Use," Is not a purely scienliGc book; it is, as the aulboi: remarks 
In us pcefoc& " simply an ordinal; persoD's Intecpretadon of what he seee 
In Nature and represents his best eflons 10 describe the same." 

How successtul have been these effocts ia attested by the wana eulogies 
of man; eminent sdeatlsis to whom advance copies have been submitted. 

An attractive volume, embellished by many beautiful Illustrations, 
including Alpine scenes from photographs taken by Mrs. Aubrey le Blond, 
who has achieved wide renown In this braDch of art. 



LOUia COUPERUS. 



la mote serious, but it ought to appeal to everybody who can appreciate a 
like thai of ■ The Little MHinatii.- ■■— BiRiiiHOHiu Post, 

BABEL. 

LOUIS COUPBBUB. 

liulritted by Dion CI 

In " Babel " the aut 
id, the huUdeiB of the ( 
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G. K. CHESTERTON. 



AH moimioga camoi»it 

Wllh toar HBlqiH pkMocraplw. J>. 

Tb< DaiLT Neweu^;— "Ilistelcu.cli 



LABOUR AND HOUSING AT PORT 



W. L. QBOBOM. 

AMk*rol'Prucalatb*TwaDtl«UiCcDbir7.' WiOiaMr 10 iOtatratioi 



Ur. Geoifc, who !■ [inidly acblAving (Ustln 

refonj), bu made ■ (mio(ul survey of tho firsi Miompi ai a model vUUige. 

Thoo^ hla oploLoD, OD Ibe whole. \a favoiiFabLe, he doc* not ~ 

chiicUe the Byusm. and bis book thould be read wlui h»er«sl by 
aiid capualuia who Mniamplate similar eipcclmeDU. 



OUR CITIC LIFE. 



THB CITIZBW BOOKB, 

Edited by W. Buch Tfaoau 



WANDERINGS IN PICCADILLY , 
MAYFAIR AND PALL MALL. 

E. BBHEaFOBD CHAHCELLOB. 

Autbor of ■ The Squares of LoddOd,' etc. Wah 20 iUtutratiom, incltiliiV 
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6<neral £lterature publisDea pret)lou$ to 
tDe/lutuninori908. 

THE CONTEMPORARY POETS SERIES. 

PAPEB OOYEES. Imp. 16mo. !■■ net per ifolnnie. 

This Series comprises the following aine volames , — " London 
Dead,*' C. K. flutrow ; " Lost Water," Mrs. I. K, Lloyd ; "A 
Ballad of Victory," Mrs. D. Ridford ; "The Sod's Destroyer," 
W. H. Dsvies (Second Edition) ; " Fiom Inland," F. M. Hnefifcr ; 
" Kepose," J. Marjoram ; " Sealed Orders," W. H. Pollock ; aad 
" Democratic Sonnets," W, M. Rossetli {two volumes), 

WITH THE M.CC. IN APSTRALIA. 

MAJOH PHILIg TRBYOB. ,..^. 



FROM A HERTFORDSHIRE COTTAGE. 



W. BEACH THOMAB. 



lo brine tlu book to th 

line yeMS."— CouBiit 



THE SPIRIT OF PARLIAMENT. 

DUHCAH SCHW&Nir, H.F. ji.&f.Nt 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE WESTERN SEA. 



LAWEBWCE i. BOEPBE. 

PaMtC Uferartaa at OtUwB. WMhoMrKiaiatralivaOKlmt^. iSi.sK. 
"TbeUhamKoH an good, •■> il*e the mun. tbe Indei. mnd the nluUe 
HbUccnphT of work! daHoc with ihe eipIonitoD of N.W. Amcnca— 
■HnceilHT tba book It • iDodeL^— Publishsi'* Ciitcuuit. 

TO-DAY IN GREATER BRITAIN. 

THB OITIIBII BOOKS. 

Edited hy W. Bcacb Thoau. '». mt. 

"TtilalA tbe fint of a aerfca loteihled to be 'nlde boohs to the preflent,' 
A very ueful and iiiicmcilTB new deputnre m educaiioaal hieratim."— 

THE FACE OF ENGLAND. 



THB CITIZEH BOOKS. 

A. K.Collatt, Edited br W. BeKb Tfaonu, ii. «(. 

" He would be an lutgrelefDl yoangtlnwho woold not I 
Collett (or a booli of pognfby bea from ioog lists of ni 
fluutei."— P*u. Miu. GuBtTS. 

THE NEW TRANSVAAL. 



MSB M. C. BBDCB. 

Cliilliii.6d.mt. Puptr ii.f 

"Oneofthebeit bo 
Is pilced at a shilling ooly, 



Oneofthebeit books on South Ahica we have had for a iangtune. It 
more stuffing In it than half the prelea- 



FRANCE IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 

g. L. OEOEBE. 

Author ot ' Labour and lloudnE et Port Sunlltbt.' 6i. iu(. 
"This book 'lets in fresh air,' and will doubdess tend to f 
ImaglnaClonof Its readers, and Teadthem even further into the Ao 
of the Entente Cordjale.' '—Duly Teligkaph. 
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FAUST. 



*n,C.B..KC.V.O. Luthtr, 
AB caught the tme spirit of the urigina], 



et It lo EngUsh lea 

— MORBlBOPOSt. 

THE BOOK OF LIVING POETS. 



It wlU bear comparison in in[erasl and bsauty with antbolodes of a far widec 
scope. Within Its fouc hundied pages Borae fiity ai siitj men and woman 
deal with inany aspeciB ot^ modeiD life, oi with ihougbtE oc emotions 



[."— MoRHiNo Post. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE. 

gQBD MADOX HUEFgEB. 

Author at Soul of London, etc. ss.mi. 

"A nlra^anl book foi a reader oi cultured tastes; it refiecti a ge 

ebiud a not uncritical eye ; and it Is wtllten in a facile style 
le Idea in Ihe fewest words and wilb the least effort."— Scc" 



THE SOPL OF LONDON. 

FORD MtDOX HDEFFEH. 

Authorof Privy Seal, etc., etc. ss.iut. 



THE HEART OF THE COONTRY. 

FORD KADOX HOEFPEB. 

Author ol ' The Fifth Queen,' *lc. etc. 5s. na. 

" We have had' couniry' books of ihemosi varied cbacacter, from (hat 
ot Gilbert White to thgse of Richard Jeeeiieg, but Mr. 1 1 ueffer has taken a 
new and Inleresling line of his own, and his really beautiful work vr" 
assuredly, make bUn many friends."— Daily TBLEOBAnr. 
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THOMAS HOOD. 



WtLTBB JBBBOLD. 



Wilhtmmt 

"llhunnuliwiKbrMr. WtltsJerroUltagivethenibiect the rsMardl 
■MMMU7 lor ui *d«]o*ls bJographf. . - ■ Tbe Ink hu been Tuy veil done, 
utd Ike preKDt nlniiiM Mil doobile*! beoome Ibe inndud bc»k of 
^eimDae.'^-DAlLT Niwi. 

THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER. 

OHABLBg PILK COLLTBB - 

AaawadHICBOlthlaapartlBf cluilc, wHhaprelicebTtheHltoi. L.J. 
BatburM. ji.wl. 
liunE bAs ceruij 

np •dlUoD of ■ ' , 

lac-bDoiiDR In Uw WeM."— Coubty Gikti. 

FOXHODNDS gND STAGHOUNDS OF 
ENGLAND. 



An iDieresiLng reprtm of ibe finieitempt to form ■ Iniiiting directory- 

THE HUMAN HARVEST. 

p. g. JOBDAM. jj.Mf. 

"Is bilghll; written and not too long, will be found stimulating t 
thoDKhttuI readers and sindents of the world's progress."— DuKDai Coumeii 

TEN YEARS OF LOCOMOTIVE 



PROGRESS. 

OEOROE MOMTAOD. 

with so II 

"Hast 

Ihegenerar , . , . „ 

fbi tbose especlalljF iniereited ia oiecbuiical engineering."— Glo 

iS 



THE REV SKETCH BOOK. 



sopnlK ikM>ai_ck^Bi^kcton.»d«iW>imdaitieiIliitrodK- ,\ 

THE SMALL HOUSE. 



UTHUBUxraL 



CDc Storp or exmoratioi Scrks. 



TlufoUimiiitg VtltimtM art Ifam Jleady.— 

THE PEHETRATION OF ARABIA. 



p. e. HOOtBTH. M^l. 



THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE, 



. H. R MILL. LLP., P-8c 

■■Tta« prewnl volume Ik a fiiniDphjQt demonsEratia] of hia lilenrv 
ihl and skill, (or. while nialdD;^ no (aciifice of scientific aecuracr. be hu 
Innwl a mrrattn- ol AnunBlc eEploratlop wblcb will fascGutc (he 
ill io*trDCI the serious stgdenl of Pfdu 



rORTHER IMDU. 

HOOH CUffOBD. C-M.O. 



ST. LAWRENCE BASIN AND ITS 



BORDERLANDS. 



DK. a. K. BJIWSOII. Lltt-IK. F 



THE NILE QOEST. 

am HIBBT JOHUBTOH. O.CJi.O., K.C.B. 

" Tlifl r«cord of the qoeit codM not tall to b« a fa^oiitatlne itorr- 
HuTT Jolmiloa hu done a owfiil acrrlse Id Hlting forth tha often ui 

TIBET THE MYSTERIOUS. 

COL. SIR THOS. HOLDICH. K.C.M.Q., ILC.I.B., CJ. 

" It i> a storr full of notable and romantic epiudes. and it U bdlUi . 
namled by Sii Tbomas Holdlch, wba gives, morsover, gnphlc descriptlou 
oftheconntrrilselCuid lia people. Ho more bscinatlOK book on Tiber ■-" 
appeared. ' '— Ta utm. 

Fwrther Volumes In thte 
Important seriM will be 
anaounced from time to 
time 
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SARAH THE VALIANT. 




THEODORA VILBOH WILSON. 


Airthor ot • A N.vv> from King*.' ete. lUustraUd. 


3J.M. 


"A alocy foe airlB of such, refrHshmg breeiiness 
told, and wiih ooosolease and characler in t£e makio 


me story, vigorously 

of k."-CH«ISTIAH 


THE MAGIC JUJUBES. 


and Is brightly and 


THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 


AMfaorot 'SaraktbcVaUant,' lilmtratid. 31. &1. 
" UlH Wilson's eioiT Is a disUoctlT orJRlDal one 
•implywrillcn."— MjihcbB3T»«Coi;riib, 


THE TRUANT FIVE. 




RiTMOHD JiCBERHS. 


Author of The New Pupil.' •tc. lUuslraUd. 31. M 




■■ Bojs and girls will follow with Interest this splriled awount of (he five 
young people who run away $0 gaity to uste the adventure of life."— 

T.P.'a WiEKLY. 


THE PINAFORE LIBRARY. 




ClolkBoaii,. MnlPirVolxm: 


Comprises the foUowing five delightful little volumes of faiiy |] 


tales, elc. Complete in case 21. 6J. ntl. 


'Christina's Fairy 


Book," F. M. Hueffer; " Travelling Compa 


lions." Lady Mar- 


gaiet Sackville ; " Highways and Byiray* in 


■^-airyland." Arthur 




'' Who's Who in 


FaiiyUnd/'AnnePjoe. 




THE ZOO. 




WiLtEB EHUrUEL. 






■■ One of the eirU«8t-«id probably one of the mc 
books of the season. It Is a nonsense Wk pnre and 
that will tickle the bnoy of old and young aliEe."— Da 


ul ineeetsful-pEcture 
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THE FAERY YEAR. 

0. A. B. DBWM. 



SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

BytlnAatbarfat'WUdOBWUtaYaaWalt.' u.ixf. 

"Tbll l> * nwrrr booklet b; Iha iwo irlu who bave gollnbinted 
te»er»l lime*— noi even In ■ Wisdom While jon WbIi' lobeltsrtjidTOnujB," 

CHANGE FOB A HALFPENNT. 



By Ue Aathori «■ ' SIsaa of ths TIhu.' ii. nil 

"As to qnatlDg baai this vock, we must ^clini ■Itogeihei' to mal 
There Is much aunt than ■ BbllllngBworlh in ' Change lor a Halfpeony.' "— 



SESSIONAL. 

By the AHtbiir* oi • Tbe Qnat Crniadc.' ii. nrf. 

" A nimble pencil and a skittish pen make a vety enteilalnlng combhia- 
ilon, and all who mill > close or cuual Inieccst to politics wtlTeDJor the 
ihymes and skelcbes."— P*li. Mall Gaziite. 

MIXED MAXIMS. 

MOSTE CARLO- 
HOME MADE HISTORY. 
HAHaARD WITT. 
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IT laureate of Ilie cricket 



MORE CRICKET SONGS. 

I " His faSrir won ibe right to be regarded at 

I fieId."--THE BaoKsusLF. 

THE POLO AHNDAL. 

L. ¥. L. SIKMOHPS . „.«,. 

Pulilialudi* April of tadiyntr. 

" II is the onlj complete reference and record book pabUsbed ir 
nectlon nllh polo, sad everyone having the sIlgfateBl Interest Id the 
should possess a copy, to be ottiloed for a shilling."— Speciatoii. 



THE TURK IN THE BALKANS. 

T. COMYH PUTT. jti„>i,i,i,i. 31. M. 
Inoer knawledge of the diatricIB 

ABYSSINIA: the Ethiopian railway ahd 

ss^^=:^^^= THE POWERB. 

T. L. OILMOUB . ,i.«t. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BETTER 



GOVERNING OF INDIA. 



aiB F. 8. p. LELY. C.8.I., K-&I.E. 

Clelh, iJ.M, IK/, Papir, is. ml. 



SPRING BLOSSOMS AHD SUMMER 
FRUIT. 



JOHM BYLES. ».64-w 



THE LEGEND OF S T. MARK. 

JOHW BTtBS. II. Si. Hf. 

" We «*n •euo^ pnise too highly tba beutr uhI eiqoislte tlmpLlcltj 

of lliaM Ullll."— LlTHAIIT WOILC. 

" Each addm* ii ■ modal of ilmplc eicctlSDCe. being brief, Ihonghtfol, 
■ttrutlve, tad vtn much lo ibe point." — Chuich SuMDAr School 



ONE DAY A GIPSY. 

A CblMrm'* play In loar acta. Set to na*lc by Philip Acnew. 

" Her ptiy Is ■ dalnly IKIla effort, and Bhoold be popular In manr 
Thnlna Royal Back Drawlng-rooiiis tbli Chriitmai,"~STAHDAiiD. 

THE BaSBIAN BEYOLDTIOHARY 
MOVEMENT. 

KOHHl ZILLIACnB. ;i,m, «(. 

"AH readan who wonid thoroughly undentand tomalhlng of ihe 
development -hich has led up lo the preHnI crisis in Russia's Internal 

foi this lucid and IntBrastlog Btudy-"— DaiLV Tklsohaph- 



"THE BOOKSHELF," a monthly 
magazine dealing with current 
llleratufe, will be aent port free, 
as Uaued, on application 
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